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FAMILIAR TALKS. 


BY A. W. CHEEVER. 


Insects. 
‘is week’s mail brings a number of inquiries 
m readers in regard to the best methods of 
eghting insect enemies of the field and garden. 
\ subscriber in Cambridgeport asks how to 
troy worms on his grape vines, but does not 
11 the siz3, color or appearance of the worms 
nor bow numerous they are, so 1 have no means 
‘knowing what particular worm is referred to. 
lf not very numerous the best way will be to 
hunt them out and destroy by hand labor. A 
great deal more can be done in this way than 
many would suppose till the trial is made. A 
half dozan worms of some kinds will do consid- 
erable damage to a vine, but they can be found 
by observing where the leaves have been eaten 
or by noticing the excrement on the ground 
un lerneath the vines. Cahildren and chickens 
are often excellent help in such cases if they are 


properly encouraged. 





Pear Blight. 

C. E. Stockwell sends me a few blackened 
leaves from a Fiemish B2auty pear tree growing 
in southern New Hampshire, a limb of which 
hes died from blight. Tae Flemish Beauty 
‘yes much better in favorable localities in 
northern New England than in the southern 
portions, but like most other varieties it is sub- 
x t to “pear blight,” a disease of which far too 
little is known. At present the best preventive 
to its spread appears to be the cutting off and 
burning of all affected parts of trees, being care- 
ful to cut below the diseased portions in the 
healthy wood. It may be necessary, in some 
cases, to cut clear to the ground or better, dig 
out by the roots. Experiments at the state ex- 
periment stations indicate that the disease is 
sometimes spread by cutting indiscriminately 
diseased and healthy limbs with the same tools 
without disinfecting them by heat or otherwise. 
Many theories have been advanced regarding 
the cause of blight but the latest is, that it is 

1used by bacteria that subsist on the sap some- 
thing as smuts subsist on the juices of corn and 
Other grains. 


Currant Worms. 

A Dorchester subscriber has had much trou- 

e with the currant worm, Nematus Ventri- 
‘s, an imported insect, that has caused much 
damage for some years past. I could wish 
there were no worse Insect enemies to contend 
with. The eggs are laid on the under side of 
the leaves early in spring by an insect that win- 
ters just under the surface of the ground or in 
the leaves or other rubbish under the bushes. 
[be eggs can be seen by tne naked eye laid ina 
row along a rib or vein of the leaf. Soon after 
hatching the young larve begin to eat holes 
ugh the leaf and after a while crawl to other 
leaves, which they consume by eating from the 
edges till nothing remains but the leaf stalk 

id central rib. If one is much in the garden 
and has good eyes, the quickest way to destroy 
‘hese worms is to notice the few perforated 

‘ves near the bottom of the busbes and 

them off and crush in the hand or 
nder foot. The hatch from two or three 
may, if neglected, destroy a whole 
sh in a few days. I have had little use 
for poisons, so long as I could visit my 
bushes daily or three or four times a week early 
inthe season. Ifthe bushes are neglected till 
the worms have spread over them they can then 
D2 easily destroyed by sprinkling the foliage 
With powdered white hellebore or the same in 
Water thrown into the bushes with a garden 
‘yringe. I preter the latter method. 

But it must be remembered that there are two 
or more broods of worms in a season, and the 
trst sprinkling will only destroy hatched worms, 
SOthere may be need of several applications 
during the season. 

White hellebore is not a dangerous poison to 
Man, and if used faithfully early in the season 
there will be little use for it after the fruit begins 
‘Oripen. In any event the first rain will wash 
‘ue fruit clean. In reply to the Dorchester in- 
quirer I would say that bushes on rich or poor 
‘0ils are equally subjact to attack, but it will be 
Useless to apply poison except when the worms 
4ré eating the leaves. Little can be done this 
‘all to prevent a spring attack, though some 
“(vise scraping and buraing rubbish found un- 
der the bushes to destroy the pups or mature 
‘Nsects which may be secreted in it. A heavy 
“28: of coal ashes under the bushes has also 
been recommended, but I have seen little result 
‘rom such application, though such ashes are 
00d to keep down weeds. 

Daring cold weather, if a few barrels of sifted 


coal ashes kept in an out-building are used to 
absorb the chamber-slops of the house, and are 
then thickly spread under currant bushes in the 
spring, they may grow sorapidly that the worms 
will do little damage if reasonably well watched. 





ADVICE T0 YOUNG MEN. 


Agriculture Offers Abundant Opportuni- 
ties for Success. 





DIFFERENT SECTIONS RECOMMENDED. A TASTE 
FéR THE BUSINESS NECESSARY. SPECIAL- 
TIES SUGGESTED. A PRACTICAL PREPARA- 
TION ESSENTIAL. 


The Boston Daily Record, with characteristic 
enterprise, recently interviewed a number of 
successful business and professional men as to 
what advice they would give a young man with 
two thousand dollars’ capital and a conviction 
that he could succeed, but needing suggestions 
as to the best way to goto work. Among the 
gentlemen to whom this qu2stion was put, 
none were farmers, and the New ENGLAND 
FARMER has endeavored to make up for this 
omission by interviewing on its own account a 
number of prominent agriculturists, to see what 
opinion would be given from an agricultural 
standpoint. 





FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE VERMONT DAIRY- 
MEN'S ASSOCIATION. 


I will assume that this young man was 
brought up on a farm, and that he has not an 
antipathy but rather a liking for farm life. If 
he has a wife I would advise his buying a farm 
in Vermont. If he is single he may still work 
out for a year or two, and, with his money at 
interest, he may be having a good income with 
but little outgo. I would not have him penuri- 
ous but frugal in his habits; remembering that 
the five-cent or ten-cen: cigar can not make any 
more of a man of him, but it can form a habit 
which is not only unciean and unhealthy, but 
one which is likely to cost him more than the 
$2000 which he now priz2s so highly. 

I would have him buy a farm which would 
not cost much, if any, more than the means he 
now has. I would not have him assume any 
considerable amount of indebtedness, even in 
securing his stock and implements, unless he 
could see his way clear for meeting it within a 
few years at the most. I would not advise him 
to go back many miles from the railroad or 
the village; and I have said, 

BUY A FARM IN VERMONT, 


because I know of no other place where as good 
soil, good water, good buildings, etc., can be 
obtained at so little cost, and still so near to 
good markets and the social advantages which 
are afforded here. 

In the town of Barnard a good farm of 130 
acres was lately sold for $1,100, and farming 
tools, including 500 tin sap buckets, thrown in. 
This farm will keep ten cows and sufficient 
team tocarry iton. The buildings are iu good 
repair, horse barn snd sugar house being built 
within two years and a house that cost $2,300 
| twenty years ago, There is an excellent orchard 
on the place, and thirty barrels of choice apples 
were sold last fall at $2.00 per barrel; alsua 
nice large sugar orchard from which one hun- 
dred and fiity dollars’ worth of maple sweets 
were sold last spring. Besides tbe sugar or- 
chard there is lumber enough to pay for the 
place when delivered at the mill only two miles 
distant; in fact, the farm was offered for what 
the lumber would seli for at the mill after re- 
serving 500 sugar trees. The location is nine 
miles trom Bethel station but only three miles 
from church and store and one fourth mile from 
school. How our fathers would have jumped 
at such a chance as this; and still this is not an 
exceptionally rare offer, for several equally as 
desirable farms have beea sold in Barnard and, 
I doubt not, in other towns at as low a figure. 

What is needed to make farming pay and to 
make prosperous times except young men with 
frugal habits and chock full of day’s work? 
When such opportunities as these are offered 
here in Vermont, why should our young men go 
West? I believe in a boom for Vermont. 

West Randolph, Vt. E. L, Bass. 





BUY A MASSACHUSETTS FARM NEAR BOSTON 
AND THE OCEAN. 


As almost everything depends on the young 
man who has the two thousand dollars to in- 
vest it is very difficult to advise so as to meet 
all conditions ; but supposing he is agricultural- 
ly inclined and has received an education of a 
character which has given him some conception 
of how plants grow and how best to feed them, 
and who has had some practical experience in 
the cultivation of the soil, my advise would be 
invest one thousand dollars in land in Massa- 
chusetts, and the nearer he can get to the ocean 
and to the city ot Boston the better, providing 
he can get land free from stones and at a price 
not exceeding thirty-five dollars per acre. 
Plymouth county has in it thousands of acres of 
good garden land that can be bought at very 
low prices. Having purchased the land 
the other thousand dollars should be ex- 
pended in improvements and such crops should 
be grown as the young farmer has a taste tor, 
and, whatever he grows, he should never rest 
satisfied until he is able to produce the best 
quality; he is then sure of a ready sale ata 
good price. At first he should try a variety of 
crops and then settle down to two or three that 
his landis best adapted for and he himself takes 
the most interest in. No young man should 
invest his money in any bu3iness which he has 
no taste for and which he has not made it his 
business to study the details of in both theory 
and practice. If he desires to become a gar- 
dener and has had no practice he should put 
his money in some saving’ institution and let 
himself out to some successful gardener for a 
few years until he becomes master of the busi- 
ness, then he will be able to run a garden of his 
own with less danger of a failure than almost 
any other business. EpMOND HERSEY. 

Hingham, Mass. 





FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE CONNECTICUT 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 


It depends entirely upon the education and 
training the man has got, his tastes and that of 
his family. If nothing but the whirl and ex- 
citement of city life will suit him, it would be 
foolish for him to think of farming. Ii of a 
mechanical turn, the various trades farnish good 
openings. The professions are overcrowded, 
and only those who have the means and time 
for first-class preparation should seek them. 
If the man has a taste for rural life, energy and 
executive ability, there are abundant opportu- 
nities for him to engage successfuliy in agricul- 








ture. If he has little or no practical kaowledge 
of it, he had better work with sume good farmer 
till he has acquired skill, than to risk on his own 
account. The same energy and ability required 
for success in other callings in life will secure 
success as a farmer. He must be prepared to 
weigh well and enj»y the privileges and bless- 
ings of a farmer’s home. 

To confirm my statements there are abundant 
examples ali over the country ; but to think that 
any lout may do for a farmer made up of igno- 
rance, laziness and inefficiency, is long ago ex- 
ploded. We suppose your inquirer is a whole 
man,—resolute, independent, industrious, able 
and willing to work and fit to be the peer of 
men in any other calling,—for such a man agri- 
culture offsrs opportunities that in their aver- 
age retarns compare favorably with those of 
any other of the occupations in life. 

T. S. Gop. 


LOAN HIS CASH TO SOME FARMER AND THEN GO 
TO WORK FOR HIM. 

Ifthe young man ‘‘bankers” for a farm, my 
advice would be to loan his two thousand dol- 
lars to some farmer who wants to borrow, take 
& mortgage, and go to work for him by the 
month, andI think in a few years he could 
own the farm. The present price of farm labor 
is altogether disproportionate to the prices re- 
ceived for farm produce, and it comes from 
scarcity of help in a great measure, and the 
hired man makes the most money. With beet 
at three cents; pork, three and a half cents, live 
weight; butter, fifteen to twenty-five cents, and 
hired help at eighteen dollars per month or two 
dollars per day for haying, with board, it looks 
to me as if the young man had better loan his 
cash and hire out for all of buying a farm. 


O. M. TINKHAM. 
North Pomfret, Vt. 





MIDSUMMER REPORTS 





Of Crops, Weather, Prices and Prosp3cts 





Letters Sent to Us from all over New 


England. A Generally Satisfactory 
Condition. Haying Delayed by Bad 
Weather. Rapid Growth of Vegeta- 


tion. Rust. 


HAYING NOT HALF DONE IN THE PINE TREE 
STATE. 

Albany: Grass better than for some years 
though it was somewhat winter killed. Haying 
not one-half done yet. More oats than usual 
sowed, looking well; other grains promising; 
potatoes are good, more than usual planted; 
corn needs more sunshine, less planted than last 
year, people lost so much by early frost that it 
discouraged them; beans are promising, quite 
an amount of Limas deen planted for canning; 
apple crop will be light; strawberries were 
abundant; raspberries scattering; blueberries 
abundant; blackberries give promise of abun- 
dance; butter, 20 cents a pound; cheese, 13 
cents; oats, 45 cents a bushel; corn, 52 cents; 
potatoes, $1.00; beans, $3.25. 

So. Stetson: My hay crop is more than one- 
third better than last year. Grass and potatoes 
are locking finely. Crops generallptersr !oche2 
better. Prices of staple articles of produce are 
a trifle lower than usual. 


So. Newburg: Hay more than an average. 
Timothy rusting badly; corn looking well; 
potatoes and grain looking finely, also gardens. 
Hay, $14 to $16 a ton, pressed; early potatoes, 
July 13st, $1.00 a bushel; oats, 40 cents a 
bushel; butter, 16 to 18 cents a pound; milk, 9 
mills a pound at the factory. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE PRO/)PECTS. 


Washington: All crops looking well; corn 
somewhat backward, but making rapid growth; 
potatoes doing well as more than usual planted. 
The crop of hay will be larger than for many 
years, but so far the weather has been poor and 
much of the best grass has been cut only to 
make poor hay. Pasture feed is abundant and 
cattle doing well. 

North Monroe: Owing to rainy weather 
farmers in this vicinity have not finished hay- 
ing (July 16), but are securing more than an 
average crop. Early sowed oats are looking 
finely, but late sowed are rusting. Othergrains 
bid fair for a fiae crop. Potatoes and corn 
promise well. Wool has been selling for 
25 cents per pound, butter from 16 to 20 cents, 
eggs 16 cents. Strawberries and raspberries 
have been abundant. Apple crop nearly a 
failure. 

Badford: Farmers cutting the heaviest crop 
ot grass for a number of years; corn looking 
fair; oats heavy; potatoes good, selling at 
$100 a bushel; berries plenty, selling at good 
prices, from 10 to 18 cents per quart; cabbages 
selling at $1.00 per 100 pounds. 


South Acworth: Haying is progressing very 
slowly; oats and barley made large growth 
but lodging badly. Many of our farmers fur- 
nish cream for the Cold Riyer creamery at A!- 
stead, and there is a falling off in the amount of 
cream, showing that the height of the butter 
season has been reached, and hopes are enter- 
tained that better prices will be obtained soon. 
Prices of all that a farmer has to sell are low, 
and the outlook is not very encouraging. Bat- 
ter from 12 to 20 cents with a slow market. No 
sale for beef cattle, and those having them will 
have to dispose of them at prices showing a loss 
in raising. Potatoes never looked better; they 
have been very noticeable this year by the pro- 
fusion of blossoms, affording a sight rarely seen 
in late years. Bags not very plenty. The 
canker worms are showing themselves on apple 
trees in some places ; how to deal with them on 
large trees seems to be the question. Corn ig 
coming along fiaely. 

VERMONT. 


Rochester, Windsor county: The excessive 
amount of rain and lack of sunshine hag re- 
tarded haying in this section, and much has 
been secured in a damaged conditiou. Corn 
has made a fine growth for the past two weeks, 
and the wet weather has given the weeds an 
extra chance. Potatoes are looking finely with 
an unusual growth of tops. Oats are rusting 
badly, and the crop will be seriously injured if 
the present weather continues. Barley looks 
well and gives promise of a good crop. 


Brattleboro: Farmers are haying between 
showers, and a good crop will be gathered if 
wind and weather permit. Potatoes are look- 
ing finely, and quality good. Corn promises 
a good crop. The apple crop not near as good 
as last year; those who have good crops will find 
them profitable this year. 

Braintree: Prices of farm products are low. 
Best old hay $10 at the barn; beet 4to5 cents 
dressed; it takes the best to bring 5 cents: 
western dressed beef is what is the mat- 





ter; butter from 12 to 15 cents; eggs 16 cents 
per dozen; corn 50 to 55 cents retail; meal $1 
per hundred; oats 45c; wool selling from 24 
to 28 cents per pound the only thing higher 
than last year. Corn is backward. Potatoes 
good. Oats and barley excellent. Grass a full 
average but poor hay weather has delayed cut- 
ting and much of it will be very ripe before it 
can be secured. Plums fair. Apples about 
one-fourth of a crop. Pasture feed abundant 
and cows are holding out well without extra 
feed. 

VERMONT FIRST CROP AND ROWEN CUT TO- 

GETHER. 


Perkinsville: Haying has been put back by 
the wet weather; probably farmers have 
lost nothing, as a second crop has grown among 
the first, making the crop as heavy again. Corn 
1s very far advanced for the season; oats are 
showing signs of rust; potatoes are large, but 
may rust if the wet continues. Barley and 
other grains are headed heavily. Fruit is in 
abundance and all sorts ot berries. The prom- 
ise is for a bountiful yield. 

Newbridge: The hay crop is partly harvest- 
ed and in rather a damaged condition on ac- 
count of the bad weather. There is more than 
an average quantity ; some signs of rust on the 
herd’s grass which will injure the quality. All 
kinds of grain never looked better; it the rust 
holds off one or two weeks longer there will be 
a large yield. Potatoes are looking finely ; ap- 
ples will not be as large acrop as usual. The 
prices of all kinds of the farmers’ produce 
tend down. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN. 


Wheelock: The hay crop is good, but wet 
weather makes it rust some; so do oats; corn 
is making a good growth and if the weather 
should be good there is a prospec: for a good 
crop. Some pieces of barley are nearly ripe 
and well headed. Putatoes are looking finely 
and a good set is made, but some pieces are 
rusting. Wheat is making a good growth and 
heads are coming out long. Butte: is low. 
Wool was bought up for 25 cents. Some of the 
maple sugar has been sold for 6 and 7 cents, 
but most of the farmers are holding for higher 
prices. Pastu.es are good and a large yield of 
butter is made. Fall feed will be good, but it 
is poor policy to feed mowings as some do. So 
far July has been very wet and farmers will be 
late about cutting their hay as the season was 
two weeks earlier than last year. 


RUST. 


LOOKING NEARER HOME. 


Templeton, Mass : 
May it.has averaged from two to five stormy 
days per week. The bulk of the hay crop is 
going into the barns damaged either from rain 
or Over ripeness. Potatoes are thrifty; garden 
vegetables are looking well; cornis backward ; 
small graias in good condition. There was a 
light crop of strawberries with quality poor; no 
peaches; apples and pears below the average; 
large crops of raspberries, blueberries and black- 
berries. Peas went into market June 24‘h, the 
price has ruled low, now, 75 cents per bushel. 
Feed in pastures unusually good. 

Upwn Good growing weather. Haying was 
commenced in June but has been seriously de- 
layed by wet weather. More garden truck has 
been grown in town this year than ever before. 
Worcester and Milford furnish ready markets. 
Apples promise about half a crop. 


Hudson: The continued wet weather has 
kept the crops in fine condition, also the.weeds. 
Farmers are looking rather glum over the hay 
crop, which, although abundant, is notin the 
best of condition, as it should have been cut two 
or three weeks ago, and much ot it will be sec- 
ond quality in consequence. Batween haying 
time ana weed killing farmers are very busy. 


NEW FARM MACHINERY. 


Hubbardston, Mass.: Haying here has been 
interferred with by the rain. Outs, rye and 
other grains are doing nicely and promise an 
unusual yield. Garden crops are doing well, 
early vegetables have been plenty and at fair 
price. Fruits are doing nicely and promise a 
fiae yield Berries are more plentifal this year 
than for many years before. The introduction 
of farm machinery has been more marked this 
year than ever before, the agent for the Rich- 
ardson Manufacturing company having sold 
eight new Buckeye mowing machines, three 
Kemp manure spreaders and several hay ted- 
ders. There has also been sold three Adriance 
and one Wood mowing machines and a few new 
horse rakes. 


THE HEART OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Worcester: The bay crop is good though not 
up to the average of last year, some fields being 
badly rusted, others troubled with a worm, 
which is attracting the attention of a number of 
farmers in this section. Market garden crops 
are unusually good. Potatoes and corn are 
looking well, though a little more sunshine 
would be an advantage to all crops. Oats are 
rusting badly. Pastures are unusually good. 
A great deal of grass has Seen cut and got in, 
but the rain and cloudy weather has prolonged 
haying so that which is left needs cutting 
badly. 

Berlin: Most of the crops are looking well. 
Sweet corn marketed July 15th at 20 cents per 
doz:n; summer squashes, 30 cents per doz2n; 
cabbages, $1.50 per barrel; cucumbers, 2 cents 
a piece; raspberries, from 10 to 124 cents, ac- 
cording to quality; currants, 6 to 8 cents per 
box; new potatoes, $1; green apples, 75 cents, 
and not very good. There is a prospect of an 
abundant crop of blackberries. Some grass is 
past its prime, as the wet, lowering weather has 
prevented haying. Prospect of a good second 
crop of grass. 





ROADSIDES. 


Make them Attractive but not Formal. 





Roadside trees are always beautiful, but they 
may be arranged to enhance their loveliness. 
Very long rows of trees set with mathematical 
precision might become slightly tiresome; but 
the Garden and Forest says that in many cases 
an occasional group of trees at a cross-road, or 
a single tree here and there at desirab‘e points 
by the wayside, will prove more attractive than 
a monotonous row on either hand in which each 
tree is precisely fitty feet from its neighbor. 
It should be remembered, too, that shrubs and 
vines, and even humbler growths, should have 
a place on a road border as well as trees, and 
there are many road-borders where they are of 
much more importance than trees. 

A correspondent in the same publication tells 
how he made a sandy cut very eye-pleasing. 
Grass would not grow there but he gathered 


Since the twentieth of 


seeds from the great variety of flowers border- 
ing the railroad track (that bouuds his farm on 
one side), and scattered them broadcast beside 
the highway. Among these there was lupin 
with vetch, wild pea of several varieties, cone- 
flower, butterfly-weed, painted cup (Castillegia 
coccinea), golden-rods in great variety, and the 
persistent little harebell. A troublesome wash- 
out along this roadway that was filled with 
brush and other unsightly material, to prevent 
farther encroachments of the water, has, by 
skilful planting, been changed into a place of 
beauty. Basket willows screen it from the 
road on the lower side, and higher up along the 
slopes are set purple lilac, red cedar, bladder 
nut, scarlet maple, whitewood and osage 
orange; sassafras springing up of itself. Any 
surplus of the flower garden was transferred 
there. Yards of crimson boursault and yellow 
roses trail over the brush and flower in their 
season, and in the vicinity low Scotch and na- 
tive roses flourish. The lemon lily and iris add, 
too, their brightness to the scene; and all these 
trees and plants thrive without care or atten- 
tion. This spot isa favorite nesting-place for 
birds, and the roses are free from rose bugs. 





FOREIGN AGRICULTURE. 


Paris Exposition. British Royal Society. 
Economic Thoughts. 


AMERICAN DAIRY SUPERI ORITY.—AUTOCRATIC 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. — TUBERCULOSIsS.— 
HOW BUSINESS MEN AND OFFICIALS LIVE.— 
FRENCH FRUGALITY. 





If Americans are discontented with the rate 
of progress they are making, it is a useful 
thing to send them to Europe where they will 
soon learn to thank God their lot is cast in the 
great repablic. In European dairying we have 
but one thing to learn, and that is to market 
butter as fast as we makeit. The fresher it is 
when marketeJ the better for the maker, mar- 
ketman and consumer, also. Our best farm 
goods, and the higher class of creamery prod- 
ucts are made, packed and marketed in a much 


churned ; it is over-churned and pounded into 


day in Qiincy market, Boston, or in New York 
or Philadelphia. 

I was at the Royal Agricultural society’s 
show, Windsor, England, in the last week in 
June, but the butter exhibited did not display 
half the taste which you will see in our New 
England markets. A genial old fellow who sat 
next to me listening to the dairy lectures, dis- 
played a decided preference for baskets. When 
Lasked if the exposure to the air on all sides 
was not very obj ctionable, he replied, “air was 
good to a certain extent.” At this point | 
thought it wise to drop the discussion. It was 
almost painful to witness the 

APATHY AND INDIFFERENCE 
manifested by the farmers in view of the splen- 
did educational work of the R ya! agricultural 
society. 

From ten to two every day there were lectures 
and demonstrations on dairying by a profes 
sional lecturer. The same work was repeated 
| from three tu six in the afternoon and much 
| good has attended the enterprise. At six 
o’clock on Thursday the Queen came to the 
dairy to present her gold medal to the dai:y~ 
maid who won the sweepstakes priz3 in tbe but- 
ter makers’ competition. As long as the 
European farmers continue to make up the 
cream from poor cows and set their taces 
against the creamery or factory methods, they 
will never be able to overcome the difficulty of 
costly transportation. Th> facility of transpor- 
tation in refrigerator cars at low rates is a great 
advantage. This raises a question for the New 
England farmer of Vermont and Maine, no less 
than forthe farmer ot Europe. All the diffi- 
culties which beset dairying in Europe are 
capable of remedy by business organization. 

The American butter shipped to Paris for ex. 
hibition has already been examined by the 
jury of which lamamember. They have dis- 
played great interest in the various makes sub- 
mitted, but they will not pronounce judgment 
for some time yet. It would hardly be compli 
mentary to my fellow jarors for ine to express 
an opinion, but I can tell you what others say 
of it. It has provoked a great many comments 
because the butters from Green Mountain Stock 
Farm and Mr. E. F. Bowditch aie very rich in 
color and uniform in grain. 

THE FLAVORS ARE SUPERB. 





The sample of granular butter sent from the 
Northampton creamery was exquisite. Mr. 
Baggill, the consulting dairy chemist of the 
royal agricultural society of Denmark, asked 
permission to see and examine ths goods. H3; 
spoke in very bigh terms of the general charac- 
ter of the butters shown and promised to visit 
the United States some. ime later on. 

At present we have no cattle here though by 
the time this reaches you we shall have had a 
cattle show in the streey on the Boulevards. 
The part of the city where the live stock show 
is to be held is across the river Seine on the 
Cour la R:ine, which resembles Commonwealth 
Avenue. The centre part, usually occupied by 
pedestrians, is now monopolized by sheds for 
cattle. It is very amusing to Americans to 
note how maj:stically the French government 
appropriate whole streets without consulting 
anybody. Imagine the state administration 
taking Lalf a doz2n0 streets as important to 
Paris as Milk, Federal, State, Beacon and 
Boylston streets are to Boston, and you will 
then realize how much political meaning there 
is in the French Republic for the average 
citizea. I must stop writing potitics, though I 
want to give you some idea of how the space 
for the exposition has been obtained. Right 
under our feet op the Quai D’Orsuy is part of a 
double street car track, a mile and a quarter of 
which has been closed out on one side the 
Seine, and a large part on the other to provide 
space. I have visited quite a few cow sheds or 
“vacheries” in Paris where of course stall! feed- 
ing prevails. In these places infants’ and in- 
valids’ milk are specialties but in several I 
found quite a number of the cows had bad 
coughs and not a few were tainted with tuber- 
culosis. So there would seem to be a peculiar 
appropriateness in holding the recent congress 
of physicians on tuberculosis in Paris. There 
is necessarily 

A GREAT DEAL OF STALL FEEDING 


in France where the holdings are small. It is 
quite laughabie to notice as one glides along in 
the railroad carriages how little pasture there is 
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in France. The great staple crops grown here 
are lucerne and saintfoin, both lovers ot deep 
lime soil, of which there is an abundance in 
France. We miss the corn plant very much 
here. It seems 80 strange to travel one hun- 
dred or more miles and not see a trace of corn 
anywhere, nor yet to see the beautiful grass 
lands of England. Between London and 
Windsor the hay fields and grazing meadows 
were perfectly lovely. It was so refreshing to 
see such hay fields adorned with grand old 
trees such as we find bere and there in the Con- 
necticut Valley, parts of the Hudson, and in 
Tennessee and Kentucky, and along the Ken- 
nebee and Androscoggin. No New Englander 
would, I fancy, wish to exchange positions with 
the French farmer. Many of the little farms in 
France‘are not larger than the kitchen gardens 
of our farmers. If our men toiled as long and 
as laboriously as the French peasant for so 
little they might complain. One of the lessons 
we have to learn is to be reasonably content 
with what we have. Itis a commendable de- 
sire to wish to improve our status, but there is 
no sense in leaving the Eastern farm for a 
Western venture becanse we may not be doing 
quite as well as town or city people who have 
twice or three times as much capital. English 
and American life are much more similar than 
the Continental is to either. 

It is the invariable rule for people in business 
to live in the same building. This holds good 
of bankers, manufacturers and the other great 
houses; this is why you cannot find at night a 
half deserted city as in State street, Boston ; 
Wall street, N. Y.; the Royal Exchange, Lon- 
don. Every minister lives in the building 
where he transacts the government business. 
About fifty of us, of all nationalities, dined 
with the minister of agriculture and Madame 
Faye last night in the very same building 
where all the departmental work is done. To 
be sure he has quite 

A LITTLE 


PALACE IN A GARDEN 


for a residence, but still the two are together. 


If you go toa saw-mill or a cabinet factory, 
where 120 or 200 men are employed and a forty 


better way than any I have seen in France or | or fifty-horse power engine, the first sight you 
England. French cream is not as uniform when | see is madame at the desk as _ box k-keeper, and 


a sort of president. She is consulted about all 


grease before it reaches the market. In all | new contracts, keeps the cash, and takes the 
France I bave seen no such beautiful display of | general oversight. 
fine goods, as nicely packed, as you may find any | of a business woman. 


A French wife is very much 
The result is, many 
Frenchmen live frugally and retire early in 
life to rust out doing nothing. 

In the United Sates we are always in the 
Struggle to get akead, and do not cultivate the 
opportunities for social enjoyment as the conti- 
nental people do. We should not be content 
with a third of the money which a Frenchman 
would consider a good fortune. 

I must close up. I wanted to offer you some 
comparative notes on the economic céndition of 
the two peoples and I have tried to do it. Quite 
4 few_la.lies, and, | may add, some of the men, 
also, will return home much better Americans 
than they were in the spring. One misses very 
much the sturdy independence, self-respect and 
dignity of our people. James CHEESMAN 
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AN OPINION ON OLEO. 





Mr. Editor: I read with great interest 
““W.’s” article in relation to western dressed 
beef in your last issue and it seems to me that 
he has hit the nail on the head, and that, also, 
he has struck the vita) point in connection with 
the oleo business. If there were a number of 
co-operative abattoirs near the grazing centres 
in New England, New York, and elsewhere, 
where the farmers could send in their carefully 
fatted steers for slaughter and shipment to the 
city, why would it not also be a benefit if a 
waste product in the shape of tallow was 
worked up into a substitute for butter, which 
those with pinched pocket-books and tough di- 
gestion could use as a matter of economy. It 
seems tome that such a condition of things 
would be a help all round. It would give poor 
people an economical product, and would en- 
hance the value of the farmer’s product. The 
present trouble with the oleo business is the 
same as with the dressed beef business: it has 
fallen into the hands of a heartless, mercenary 
syndicate of western capitalists, who bave no 
scruples at breaking down legitimate markets 
and paralyzing honest, straightforward busi- 
ness. ANTI Bio Fovr. 

Norfolk County. 





THE EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 





Some of the Interesting and Valuable 
Things They Teach. 





Easilage is entirely satisfactory for summer 
feeding, remembering that when exposed to 
the air it moulds and sours more rapidly in 
warm weatber than in cold.— Wisconsin. 

No variety of corn should be used for ensil!- 
age that will not mature in ample time to be 
gathered into the silo before there is danger of 
frost. Plant so thin that considerable grain 
will mature.— Wisconsin. 

The proportion of the more valuable food ma- 
terial increases till the kernels are fully devel- 
oped and begin to harden. Unless in cases of 
scarcity it is not wise to use the corn until this 
stage is reached.—J/linois. 

Medium-sized varieties of corn, especially 
with short-jointed stalks, are better either for 
dry fodder or ensilage, than the very large, 
coarse, tall growing varieties.—J/linois. 

Varieties of Cow pea may be found that can 
be profitably grown especially for milch cows 
By modern methods we may, and perhaps will, 
make it pay for certain purpoies in Connecticut- 
—Storrs’ School. 

Farmers cannot afford to use commercial fer- 
tilizers in this county, but when properly used 
they are not only a valuable auxiliary to farm 
manures but frequently produce better and 
larger crops when used exclusively than when 
yard manures are used alone.—Storrs’ School. 





Mr. Andrew S. Faller finds that the green cab- 
bage-worm is discouraged by the following 
treatment: Two quarts of coal tar are put into 
an open vessel which is setin the bottom of a 
barrel and the barrel is filled with water. In 
forty-eight hours the water is impregnated with 
the odor of the tar although the tar is not dis- 
solved in it. The water is then sprinkled 
abundantly on the cabbages and the odor pene - 
trates every portion of the head, killing or driv- 
ing away the worms. As the water evaporates 
no stain nor odor remains on the cabbage. Tha 
same quantity of coal tar can be made to im 
pregnate several successive barrels of water. 
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PROFITABLE POULTRY. 


BY A- F. HUNTER. 





More About Getting Eggs When Prices 
are High. 


HIGH CULTURE WILL PAY. 

“Will high culture pay ?” asks Mr. Hersey in 
the FARMER and Homes of July 13th, and he 
answers the question affimatively. The ques- 
tion is asked about tillage of the land and 
applies to “ditching, underdraining, deep plow - 
ing, subsoiling and manuring” and he says that 
“common culture, in favorable seasons, pro- 
duces an average of not above thirty bushels of 
corn tothe acre. High culture in similar sea- 
sons will produce seventy-five bushels. Will 
the added number of bushels pay for the addi- 
tional expense ? If the work usually put on two 
acres will produce a greater crop by being judi- 
ciousty expended on one, our small farms may 
really be made to pay better than large ones.” 
What a forcible illustration of the condition of 
the poultry on our New England farms! Our 
hens produce an average ot 75 to 100 eggs 
apiece in a year and barely pay for the food 
they eat. If taken good care of and fed a suit- 
able variety ot food they will produce double 
that number of eggs and pay 200 percent profit, 
The comparison is really more striking than 
this because the added egg yield comes in the 
cold months when eggs are worth double what 
they are in March, Apriland May. A bushel 
of corn isa bushel of corn and is worth but 
a very little, more or less, one month than an- 
other; but a dozen of eggs in Dscember or Jan- 
uary is worth 35 to 40 cents, while in April and 
May it is worth only 15 to 18 cents. If Mr. 
Hersey gets 24 times as much corn from an 
acre by high culture he gets only 24 times as 
much value, while the eggs laid in December 
and January are worth double price as well as 
being a doubled yield, so that it is, in reality, 
four times as profitable. 

Let us have some figures to show this. 113 
pullets and 12 year-old hens on my farm gave 
us 1,623 eggs in Dacember, ’88; 2,068 in Janu- 
ary, 89, and 2,232 in April, and the cash value 
of the same (sold to our local grocer) was 
$51 39 in December, $51.70 in January, and but 
$26 97 in April. The cost of food was prac- 
tically the same each month, and was within a 
few cents of $12 a month; this gives $39.39 net 
profit in Dacember, $39 70 in January, and but 
$14 97 in April. The food must be paid for be- 
fore there is any profit, whether eggs are 40 
cents a doz2n or down to 15 cents, so the $12 
for food in April makes a big hole in that 
month’s egg yield,—takes almost half of it in 
fact, while December and January give a goodly 
margin of profit after paying for the food, 
Could there be a more instructive lesson upon 
the importance of getting the pullets to laying 
early (say, in November) and then keeping 
them laying? Everybody’s hens lay in April 
and May, It is eggs in Dscember and January 
that tell the story. This is done by what Mr. 
Hersey would call “high culture,”’—that is, by 
good care and feeding a variety of food. 

We will print those figures in the form of a 
table in the hope that some of our readers will 
pin it up where they can see it frequently 

December. January. April. 








Total eggs 1,623 2,068 2,232 
Cash valué $51.39 $51.70 $26.97 
Cost of food (about) 12.00 12.00 12.00 

$39 39 $39.70 $14.97 


THE ESSENTIALS 

for getting this egg yield in December and Jan- 
uary are: Ist—Small families; not more than 
15 in a flock, and 12 would be better. 2d— 
Absolute cleanliness of house, roosts, nests, 
floor and yard. 3d—A variety of food, such as 
wheat, barley and oats (avoiding corn almost 
entirely), with a morning mash made of boiled 
vegetables stirred up stiff with meal. 

Probably ten square feet of floor space in the 
house is as small as the flocks should be limited 
to. My pens are 12x12 feet, which gives 144 
square feet for each flock of 15; the yards out- 
side being 12x100 feet, which gives 1,200 feet of 
yard room ; and with these yards well grassed 
over, the problem of green food in summer is 
easily solved. Cabbages or other fresh (un- 
cooked) vegetable food should be given them 
two or three times a week in winter to make up 
for the loss of fresh grass. 

Any farmer can duplicate this egg account if 
he will take good care of his hens and feed them 
well. The work is not difficult, which is proved 
by the fact that almost all the work of caring 
for our 125 is done by three boys, aged ten, 
thirteen and fifteen, who go to school ten 
months in the year and have lots of time to 
read and play besides, so that it is almost ab- 
surd to consider it “High Culture” in the sense 
in which Mr. Hersey uses the term. The 
‘High Culture” is shown more in the egg yield 
than in the labor of getting it; any farmer 
(every tarmer), can duplicate it. 





WHY THE HENS DON'T LAY. 

The time is not far distant when farmers and 
poultry breeders, and especially the latter, will 
wonder why the hens don’t lay. If they have 
one breed then that particular breed will be 
blamed and another one tried, only to find the 
same trouble under the same existing condi- 
tions of management. Now is the time to 
make such arrangements as will go far towards 
insuring a liberal supply of fresh eggs during 

the winter, when eggs are scarce and high. 
' The first step towards this is to see that the 
poultry house is not only clean and free from 
dampness, but that it is made tight—wind and 
rain proof—and that proper precautions are 
observed for ventilation. One of the very best 
things to make the house storm-tight is tarred 
felting, which is also obnoxious to lice and 
mites, though a more substantial outside coy- 
ering can be made by first painting the building 
thoroughly, and then before the paint dries 
putting coarse, close-woven bagging or canvass 
over the whole, tacking it well in place. This 
bagging can then be treated to two or three 
coats of good rubber paint, and the thing is 
done. A warm, comfortable house goes far 
towards insuring winter eggs, and when to this 
be added, in the start, good, early hatched and 
vigorous birds, and plenty of suitable food, 
there need be no reason for asking why the 
bens don’t lay. They naturally will not far- 
nish as liberal a supply in winter as in summer, 
but they will furnish none at all if left to shift 
for themselves.—Farm and Garden. 





CHICKENS AND HAWKS. 


In reply to “Backwood’s” question of how to 
prevent the ravages of pigeon hawks in the 
chicken yard I have found a very simple means 
after trying almost every device that could be 
thought of, as well as spending weeks of time 
trying to shoot the rascals who, I believe, are 
smarter than the crow for keeping out of the 
way ofagun. Although I ama fairly good snap 
shooter on the wing in the last ten years I have 
never been able to shoot one when carrying off 
a chicken; I have had them take up a chicken 
within ten feet ot me but never when I had the 
gun. Some three or four years ago I hit upon 
the following plan. Procure a supply of 
brush about the size of pea-brush and with the 
aid of an iron bar set the chicken yard full so 


as to leave no space large enough for the haw k 
to sweep down through and catch up a chicken, 
leaving passage ways more or less crooked in 
which the attendant can pass through to feed 
and care for the chicks. Two or three times I 
have neglected to thus protect my little chicks . 
The last time, last June, a hawk began carry- 
ing off four or fiveaday. I immediately pro- 
cured a supply of brush, stuck the yard in the 
vicinity of the coops full and haven’t lost one 
since by the hawks. Tho brush furnishes them 
a natural cover the same as wild birds have in 
the bushes. F. A. Putnam. 


FRESH AND B«IEF IDEAS. 
Penned by Our Intelligent Readers. 











RECEIPT FOR KILLING LICE ON CATTLE OR 
TICKS ON SHEEP. 

Two quarts of new milk, one quart of com- 
mon soft soap, one pint of kerosene oil. Boil 
them together, ani one application will remove 
every louse. Ten days after apply the remedy 
again, to remove the lice that will hatch from 
the nits. D. W. OC. 

Clinton, Mass. 





TO RAISE BIG SQUASHES. 

If you wish to hasten the growth of your 
squashes, cut back the vine to the joint nearest 
the squash; pinch off laterals, and throw all the 
sap in the vine into the one specimen. Cut off 
the leat that grows nearest the stem and fill the 
leaf stalk with milk. G. A. R. 

Upton, Mass. 





WEEDS AND BOYS. 

I would say to farmers, be sure and use the 
paris green just when needed and keep the cul- 
tivator and horse hoes going or the weeds will 
over-top the crop which will then be short, and 
farmers will say farming don’t pay. And the 
farmer boys when hoeing that field next season 
will declare that they are not going to be far- 
mers, the weeds are too thick and work too 
hard. Cc. P. M. 





MIDDLEMEN. 

If the consumers do not complain of the 
profits of middlemen why need farmers care? 
If they desire better prices they should hold 
two points of trade, put up their produce with 
greater care, let No. ones b2 No. one, and dis- 
pose of their second quality in some other way 
than sending ita long distance to commission 
houses; secondly, never hurry your crops onto 
a market already overstocked, with prices al- 


ready going below cost of producing. 
N. 8 & 





NO FEAR OF OVERPRODUCTION. 

Potatoes will be plenty and cheap. This is 
as it should be. We hope the time will never 
come when farmers shall entar into combina- 
tions to place the necessaries of life at a price 
where the poor in our great cities cannot have 
enough and at prices corresponding to that 
which their labor commands. Lst us never 
fear we shall raise too much as what is not 
sold can be fed to stock and our farms will 
soon feel the effects of such a course. 

New Hampshire. M. F. HILL. 


HOW TO USE PARIS GREEN. 
FOR HORSES. 

I dust my potatoes with one pound of paris 
green to twenty of wheat middlings, thoroughly 
mixed, using for a duster an old pail with per- 
forated bottom. 

Do all farmers appreciate the value of car- 
bolic acid solution tor cuts and wounds on 
horses, on account of its great cleansing and 
healing properties? It is as good for persons as 
animals. W. B. Smit. 


PRICE OF MEAT. 

The west, with its boundless plains and num- 
berless cattle, has at last conquered the world 
aud cheapened meat, and brought it down to 
its scale of prices. While this may be looked 
at by the farmer, whose interests it has crip- 
pled, as a calamity, there are two sides to the 
question; and when we attempt to legislate to 
check its influx into the several states, we must 
recollect there are two interests, the producer 
and consumer, to please. It is perhaps better 
to put up with the inevitable, and change our 
hands somewhat. I. C. Lipsy. 

Maine. 


CARBOLIC ACID 








RAIN AND FERTILIZER. CLAY SOILS. 

The excess of moisture during the present 
season upon well drained soil rendered fertiliz- 
ing material more available, and crops, as a 
rule, present a vigorous growth. Clayey soils 
have their disadvantages in a wet season be- 
cause of their tendency to hold the water upon 
the surface. While wateris important as an 
element of plant growth when supplied in 
proper and suitable quantities, an excess pro- 
duces deleterious effects. 

Wma. H. YEomMANs. 

Columbia, Conn, 


MOWING AWAY HAY. 


I wish to suggest a plan which I have tried 
successfully the past two years. My barn is 
40x60 feet; the bay is 12 feet wide by 50 feet 
long. I put in 5 to6 tons of hay all over the 
bottom and then drive a pair of oxen weighing 
thirty hundred or more over the hay until it is 
completely trodden down. Then after getting 
in 6 or 8 tons more I repeat the process and so 
on until tne bay is filled up from 8 to 10 feet. 
This will make the hay nearly as solid as the 
baled hay. A platform can be made of plank 
to have the oxen go from the barn floor to the 
bay and or end of the bay can be kept lower 
than the other. REUBEN R. Dopae. 

Worcester Co. 





RAISE MORE SHEEP. THE NEW LAW. 

Stock is very low, with no demand. The 
dressed beef monopoly has ruined our cattle in- 
dustry. Mustit always be so? Can not the 
farmers turn their attention toward raising 
sheep with profitable results. The question of 
dog versus sheep has at last been decided by 
the legislature in favor of the sheep. The law 
is now on the farmer’s side; will they see that 
it is enforced? The farmers in every town in 
the state, either in the grange or in other ways, 
should organize foran energetic enforcement of 
the statute. Don’s letit b2zcome a dead letter. 
Don’t grumble—act. Lucten Gove. 

Templeton. 





FRENCH FARM SCHOOLS, 

National school gardens and small sample 
farm schools are doing excellent service in pop- 
ularizing and propagating new verieties. The 
chief seed merchants supply seeds, cuttings and 
roots tor cultivation. They do not hesitate to 
even reward the teachers when successful. 
Another bright idea consists in organizing ex- 
change of seeds, etc., between the schools of 
widely separated regions. Many pupils have 
plots on their parents’ holdings where they 
carry on little experiments on their own ac- 
count. It is to this source that one seedsman is 
indebted for an invaluable variety of wheat and 
oats. F. Tuomas. 

Paris. 





MOONSHINE. 





In a recent issue of the FARMER and HomEs 
“R. M.” inquires about cutting clover in the old 





ofthe moon. I have heard many whims con- 


cerning the moon's influence on vegetable 
growth, but I must confess that this is new to 
me. I find by referring to my diary that I cut 
a field of clover Jaly 3, 1888, when the moon 
was in its last quarter. It started well and 
yielded a good second crop. I think the 
weather and the amount of plant food in the 
soil have more to do with the growth of clover, 
or any other plant, than the moon can possibly 
have. Ifthe moon had a controlling infiaence 
on vegetation, then by doing certain kinds of 
work at the same phase of the moon, the same 
results would invariably follow, year after year. 
If the above statement can be proved true, then 
farming without an almanac would be similar 
to attempting to cross the Atlantic without a 
compass. 

I would advise “R. M.” to cut his clover, or 
do any other farm work, whenever he thinks it 
is a proper time and the weather is suitable, and 
not to worry because some one tells him he is 
doing it at the wrong time of the moon. 


C. L. Ropprns. 





NATIONAL STOCK REPORTS, 


Their Failure to Meet the Modern RHe- 
quirements. 








It would be a matter of no small interest to 
farmers and live-stock breeders if the depart- 
ment of agriculture at Washington, in its efforts 
to increase the value of its monthly and annual 
reports, would recognize the fact that live-stock 
breeding has undergone a great change in the 
last twenty years. The founding within this 
time of forty or more live-stock associations, 
each publishing pedigree records of the breed to 
which it is specially devoted, attests the wonder- 
ful advance in the breeding and dissemination 
of pure-bred stock throughout the country. 

We recently sold several good horses from the 
farm, and have been thinking of replacing them 
with as many brood mares. The Percheron and 
Clydesdale breeders tell us there is no danger of 
the heavy draft-horse business ever being over- 
The breeders of trotting, pacing, running and 
coach horses each insist that their respective 
favorites are at the front or rapidiy coming 
there, and tbat we will have made a mistake if 
we stock up with other than what they recom- 
mend. 

We turn to the department of agricalture. 
Its stores of info mation throw no light on the 
future of horse breeding. It tells not which 
breeds have been or now are in the greatest 
demand ; nor does it even approximate the num- 
ber of pure-bred horses in the country. The 
breeding and rearing of live stock on the farm 
is in many respects quite diffsrent now from 
what it was some years ago, and it seems fitting 
that a corresponding change should be made in 
the series of questions given out by the depart- 
ment of agriculture for its correspondents to 
answer. 

I will venture to say it would be of greater 
interest to hundreds of breeders and farmers to 
know, for example, the number of pure-bred 
sires of a given breed used in a given territory 
or in the state at large than to know the whole 
number of horses, cattle, hogs and sheep grown 
during the year in the same locality. 

PHIL THRIFTON. 


CARING FOR HORSES. 


Unblanketed in Winter. Fed When 
Overworked in Summer. 


Horses are the most intelligent of animals, 
and I am sorry to say, the most abused. There 
is more than one way to abuse a horse; it is 
not wholly confined to applying the lash. In 
nearly every instance where a horse appears 
nervous, sets his ears back, and dodges its head 
while being harnessed, it is a pretty sure sign it 
has been dealt with by a high tempered groom. 
Horses are very sensitive by nature, and in like 
proportion are they appreciative. They soon 
understand if you love them, and certaialy they 
are easy to captivate. 

What is more touching than to see a half-fed, 
poor and neglected looking horse standing 
hitched to a street post on a cold day without a 
blanket, after having drawn a load of wood to 
market? The owner, perhaps, having had his 
pay for the wood, is in some saloon taking a 
bowl of hot oyster stew and to “‘top off’ with a 
glass of whiskey so as to “feel comfortable” 
while riding home in the cold, perhaps from five 
to ten miles away. (These instances are fre- 
quent in rural districts.) The poor horse goes 
trudging along, willing to do as best it can with 
its spavins and stiff joints, and more than likely 
a raw spot where an ill-fitting collar has galled. 
He 1s anxious to get home, thinking of his sup- 
per of hay with perhaps a ‘‘very little grain”( ?) 

Right here let me say that some farmers (I 
do not say all) are too much afraid of feeding 
grain to their horses, especially those who know 
the least of the world. It is an old-time 
“hobby” and ought to be banished. Of course 
there are extremes in all cases. I heartily agree 
with “Josiah Allen's” wife that it is best to be 
“mejium.” For a young horse oats are as 
essential to its growth as milk is for a child. 

Some have the idea that many horses are in- 
jured by feeding too much grain. Is it not 
more in the way they are fed rather than in 
quantity ? Farm horses that have been plow- 
ing from half past six in the morning until 
noon, if the weather is very warm, come to the 
barn fatigued. The careless teamster feeds 
them their corn meal (a fair amount), while 
they are yet perspiring, the result of which, in 
a short time, is in the horses beiog ‘used up.’’ 
If that same amount of meal had been given 
them at the proper time they would have 
thrived upon it. Although oats are more easily 
digested and are natural food for horses, a horse 
that is fatigued, after any kind of labor, sheuld 
be rubbed and brushed and allowed to rest 
awhile before being fed, then the digestive or- 
gans are in a condition to receive it. 

Another way to abuse a horse is to scrape its 
legs with acard or curry comb. Many a poor 
animal has been “stormed” at and “slapped,” 
because it did not stand still to hava an old 
card raked over its joints. If the poor beast 
could speak (I have often wished they could), 
he would tell you “‘it hurts.” How much more 
comfortable for the animal to take a little tepid 
water and dumpen a woolen rag or sponge and 
wipe its legs, then apply the root brush. Then 
there would b2 no occasion for scolding. 

One more abomination! That is the head 
check rein. No horse can travel easily with the 
check rein running through the bridle at the 
top of tbe head. There are a great many things 
that could be mentioned upon this subject. 














FATTENING CATTLE. 





The Jerseys Make Delicious Beef. 





From experiments made at the Michigan ag- 
ricultural college in fattening steers of the sev- 
eral beet and dairy breeds it would seem that 
what is lost m one direction may be fully 
made up in another. Noone would advise the 
selection of the Jersey for beef making and 


yet in the college trial the Jersey steer though 
costing more to fatten was so superior in qual- 
ity that with buyers who appreciate the differ- 











ence there would be no loss from feeding such 
in place of the Shorthorn, Hereford or polled 
cattle. 

Mr. Parce of the Sherman House, Chicago, 
who buys much of the fancy beef slaughtered 
at the fat stock show every year, said of these 
college steers: “I found the Jarsey gave me a 
larger proportion of edible meat than any of 
the other carcasses, in fact there was no waste 
to it. No person tasted the meat without 
speaking of it. I was astonished at the amount 
of favorable comment it excited in regard to 
its tenderness and fine flavor. The poorest 
paris were better than ordinary choice cuts. 
The fats were good and profitable for use in 
cooking. Our pastry cook called it equal to 
butter.” 

Of the Shorthorn beef Mr. Pearce says it 
‘*Was fine in flavor and as tender as any one 
could desire, but would be very unprofitable to 
the consumer. There was a very large waste 
in fats; much of what we call the corning 
pieces were so spongy and fat that we could 
not corn them or otherwise use them except to 
render them tor fat which we could n»t use in 
cooking, and that is a product of little value to 
the consumer.” 

The day has passed when over-fattened old 
cattle whose carcasses are chiefly composed of 
unpalatable tallow are sought out by consu- 
mers for their own tables. Young beef made 
trom food that will yield a good proportion of 
tender, juicy lean meat of good flavor is what 
is now wanted by consumers, and if the dairy 
breeds can give us such it will pay to fatten 
more of the inferior pedigreed heifers and thus 
raise the standard of what are left. 





DAIRY. 





THE CREAMERY QUESTION. A WORD FOR THE 
PRIVATE DAIRY. 


Considerable stress is laid upon uniformity of 
product, cost of manufacture and the hard 
work devolving upon women in the private 
dairy, by the advocates of the associated dairy. 
To the first charge we claim that the owner of a 
private dairy can more easily secure uniformity 
and excellence of product than can the owners 
of a factory system. The latter contains many 
inferior animals among the many herds jcom- 
prising the dairy, while tha former has his herd 
under his immediate control and supervision 
and any animal proving itself inferior can at 
once be removed. As to other requisites for a 
superior article it is just as possible tor a pri- 
vate dairyman to be an expert butter maker as 
for the workman in the factory to ba so. Merit 
will tell and the best article will sell best whether 
the product of the private or associated dairy. 
Science and experience will do as much for the 
private as for the associated dairyman. It only 
requires the same patient study and determina- 
tion to succeed in the one as in the other... No 
one system can be successfully claimed as the 
only sure way. 

As to cost of manufacture and woman’s work 
in the dairy I would say: I believe in winter 
dairying. My experience has proved that cows 
calving in the tall will give,a greaterJamount of 
milk for the year than those that calve in; the 
spring; an they give the greatest amount at a 
season of the year when a man can best give 
his attention to the business, and when, butter 
brings the best price. By judicious and wise 
feeding the cows are kept in better condition 
than those that calve in the spring; when the 
grass starts it causes an extra flow until the 
time nature requires she should have a season 
of rest, and this happens when summer j days 
are hottest and poorest for the dairyman’s busi- 
ness. The time has gone by when woman is 
required to do the work of the private dairy. 
Some of the most successful private dairies of 
which I have any knowledge are managed by 
men who do nearly all the work. Why may 
not the private dairy be as successfully man- 
aged by men as the factory? What better em- 
ployment for a man during the winter months 
can be had than caring for his cows and making 
his butter? Time for study and intellectual 
improvement, for putting into practice any 
commendable theory, proving that which is 
good and practical, his work is brought to a 
system that can bring the best possible results. 
Many farms are special/y adapted to milk pro- 
duction that are not situated conveniently near 
a factory; others not far away from here are 
what we may term “run out” cutting perhaps 
one-half ton of hay, perhaps less to the acre. 
What shall be done in such cases? My advice 
would be, select carefully the best butter cows ; 
do not buy too many at first, but gradually 
work up; raise all the best heifer calves; feed 
liberally and wisely; thoroughly understand 
the science of making a nice article of butter; 
secure a good market by furnishing regular 
customers; keep eyes and ears open to the de- 
mand of the times, and to any possible impro ve- 
ment in your methods. By strictly adhering to 
these principles the average farmer will su cceed 
with his private dairy, his farm will become en- 
riched and more valuable, and he will have en- 
tered upon a more prosperous and successful 
career. C. A. MACE. 

East Readfield, Me. 





GRANULES. 


‘Will separator butter keep?” is the heading 
of a long article in the Maine Farmer. Oh go 
’long. Ask, instead, any of the questions that 
were mooted before the flood. ‘‘Is the butter 
made by the extractor the bast butter in the 
world to eat, now, and will it keep as well as 
churned butter?” are now the leading dairy 
questions of the day.—Hoard’s Dairyman. 

These are the days, when farmers, by the 
wholesale, are letting their grass stand too long 
for profit in feeding for milk. Prof. Arnold 
found by careful experiment that it took five 
pounds of meal per day to make late cut hay 
produce as much milk as the same weight of 
early cut hay. Don’t keep at this foolish prac- 
tice, eternally, when every experiment hitherto 
made tells you better.—Hoard’s Dairyman. 
What are you going to do when it rains or 
is cloudy five days out of seven and one of the 
pleasant days is Sunday? 

Holstein stock bred for butter-making will 
be found to be almost the exact duplicate of 
the old-fashioned milking Shorthorn in the 
opinion of the Maine Farmer. 

Just as much injustice may be done by divid- 
ing the receipts of the factory according to the 
amount of cream supplied, as by giving equal 
values to equal weights of milk. No system of 
division is jast which does not provide some 
means for determining the butter value of the 
milk or cream.—Prof. S. M. Babcock. 

Let each ounce of oleo, butterine and similar 
articles have a trade mark of their own which 
cannot be rubbed off, and if they are satisfac- 
tory articles, which they are claimed to be, let 
other restrictions be removed from their sale. 
Let those who desire a substitute for butter eat 
these articles churned from tallow or slaughter 
houses, the lard of pig styes, the grease of ren- 
dering houses, and permit those choosing but- 
ter to distinguish between them—W. J. Bar- 
tholomew, Conn. 

If the farmers’ wives will study butter-mak- 


| 


ing and strive to make each churning better 
than the last, they will always have a market 
for all the butter they can make and at little 
better price than can be obtained for the cream- 
ery article. The opposite now is true. Coun- 
try roll is kicked about in the city markets at 
from fifteen to twenty cents, while good cream- 
ery sells at from twenty-five to thirty five cents 
per pound.—American Stock Breeder. 

Hunt the poor milkers with the scales. It 
does not take one minute per cow. Write it on 
a slate, chalk it on a blackboard or pencil it on 
paper. Make all pails weigh the same by add- 
ing solder. The cow you think the best one 
the first six months, will sometimes be beaten 
by one you expected to Dutcher. The dairy jis 
a business, feeding up enormous amounts of 
costly feed; do you know what you get and 
which cow earns it, unless you weigh milk 
daily ?—Oor. Prairie Farmer. 





PIG RAISING, 





A great number of tables have been published 
showing the feeding values of the difterent foods 
on which pigs are usually fed; these are a very 
good guide, but it will be found in practice that 
the actual value of these different foods will 
much depend onthe age and condition of tbe 
pig to which it may be fed. Thus the various 
kinds of refuse, such as coarse and fine bran, 
sharps, etc., from the wheat grinding mills is of 
least three times the value to asow suckling 
her pigs; indeed, there is no foodon whicha 
sow will better rear her pigs for some three 
weeks, than on two-thirds sharps and one third 
coarse or broad bran, whilst for a fatting pig 
these foods are of comparatively little value be- 
yond their health-giving properties in keeping 
the digestive organs in good working order. 
O'lor linseed meal is much recommended by 
some of the American chemists for pig-feeding ; 
but for fatting pigs this is not beneficial, as the 
meat from pigs fed on linseed will be soft in 
texture and strong in flavor, and will be of con- 
siderably less value on the market. Indian corn 
is also in theory a splendid tood for fatting pigs, 
but to the great use of this cereal and to the 
neglect of selecting the proper kind of pig for 
breeding purposes, the low price of American 
pork and bacon are entirely due. At the pres- 


these serious detects. Attentioa is being called 
to the much finer quality of the pork made from 
the use of skim-milk, barley, rye, and pea- 
meal, than from maize alone. 

It is with pig-raising and fatting, as with 
everything else; there are certain vital points to 
be attended to. 
the right kind of pig and the proper food; but 
without care and personal attention, even these 
are of little use, or, as one of our Yankee 
friends puts it, ‘Our want of success in hand- 
ling hogs is mainly to be attributed to the want 
of love for the business.” As Julius Czar 
Hannibal, the bogus darkey preacher and lec- 
turer of New Orleans, said once of love, ‘We 
don’t know what it is until we bave got it.’ So 
with men and their pigs; they don’t know they 
are coming; don’t much care whether they 
come or not, therefore they make little or no 
provision for them, and do not know what they 
are until they have got them, dead, or weak 
and puny runts. They come unawares like, 
and find oftener than not no provision made for 
their admission into this wicked and improvi- 
dent world. The bog pen is a source of profit 
to the interested farmer; it may be to him who 
is not interested, or itmay not. There is too 
much of this haphazard business about our farm- 
ing anyhow. Let us have more love at the pig 
pen.” —B. Sanders Spencer, in English Journal. 





COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 





Farming Possible to Men of Small Means. 





Just now the cities are full of men, clerks, 
mechanics and others, who would like to go 
out into the country to begin farming, if they 
could see the way todo so. Many of them were 
brought up on a farm, and are familiar with the 
manual labor to be performed. They have not 
lost interest in the cultivation of the soil during 
their employment in other business, and they 
have kept watch closely enough of the progress 
which has been made within the last few years 
in the systems, methods and machinery applied 
to farm operations, to believe that great advance 
has been made in the all important question of 
“show to get the greatest possible crops at the 
smallest possible expenditure of labor.” 

They remember, too, that their fathers suc- 
ceeded in supporting their families upon their 
farms, even without these advantages which 
farmers now have, and that they were indepen- 
dent of the fluctuations of money markets or 
the caprices of employers and landlords; and 
they desire to attain such independence for 
themselves. To those who have plenty of money 
this is a very simp.e matter, but to those who 
have but little, there appears to be “‘lions in the 
path.” They can not buy a farm already 
equipped for commencing labor. Such as come 
within their means of purchase, or such as may 
be hired, are usually destitute of manure, and 
often are so located that it will not be convenient 
to purchase stable manure, because the labor of 
carting it home will prove expensive if added to 
the cost of the manure. Perhaps many of 
them are so situated that manure could not be 
bought at a fair price, and the would-be farmer 
knows a8 well as those who have made 
farming their business all their lives, that to at- 
tempt to cultivate land without manure, would 
not be a paying business, any more than keep- 
ing store without goods would be. To buy 
cattle, to feed them and to make manure for the 
sake of bringing up the land to a condition 
where it will be suitable to grow such crops as 
it may be profitable to grow, and to make pro- 
ductive by that means as much of the farm as 
is worth improving in that way, willrequire no 
small capital and will take years before it offers 
a prospect of giving them a support. To such 
parties the commercial or chemical manures, 
prepared on purpose for such crops as they de- 
sire to grow, and holding out a reasonable pros- 
pect of paying back their cost the same season 
without injuring the soil, offer temptations 
which are alluring. By their use they can 
grow crops which support the family of the 
farmer, or as will feed his cattle and enable 
him to make a quantity of manure,sufficient to 
render him, in a few years, independent of the 
fertilizor manufacturers. 

They can be procured in any quantities, and 
their small weight and concentrated form ren- 
der the question of cartage and application a 
small matter. Already they have induced more 
than one man to leave the overcrowded walks 
of city life and set up for himself in cultivating 
the soil, thus lessening the army of consumers 
and making self-supporting another family of 
the human race. 

Then let us wish success to the manufacturers 
of these manures, that they may succeed in 
preparing such fsrmulas for their compounds 
as will render the production of food for man, 





by planting and sowing, as exact an art as the 
manufacturing of clothing. 
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The Chief Reason for the great suc. 
cess of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is found in the 
article itself. It is merit that wins, and the 
fact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla actually ac. 
complishes what is claimed for it, is what 
has given to this medicine a popularity and 
sale greater than that of any other sarsapa- 

oa . rilla or blood puri 
Merit Wins fier before the publ ¢, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures Scrofula, Salt 
Rheum and all Humors, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, Biliousness, overcomes That 
Tired Feeling, creates an Appetite, strength- 
ens the Nerves, builds up the Whole System 

Hood's Sarsaparilia is sold by all drug- 
gists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by C. I. Hood 
& Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 








FOSTER THE MILK TRADE. 


Money-Waste in But er Making. 








The present price for butter from smal! dairies 
is fifteen cents a pound, for a first-class article, 
If we figure the cost of packages and salt only 
it leaves barely fourteen cents a pound. Any 
intelligent dairyman will tell you that sixteen 


| quarts of milk from the general average of cows 
ent time steps are being tuken to remedy both | 


is a low estimate for a pound of butter. Some 
high-bred cows might possibly, with best care 


give a record of a pound of butter from eight 
quarts of milk. Then, again, one will find that 
it will take twenty-four quarts for a pound 

butter for every one of eight quarts. To sum 


| the matter up: milk for butter (when the latter 


Amongst these will be found | 








sells for fifteen cents a pound) is worth less than 
one cent a quart. In small villages, or the 
country, where, in a great many cases, one cow 
is kept and this for the purpose of milk only for 
home use, it would pay far better to sell what 
could be spared for two cents a quart and buy 
butter to use in the family. Some are charging 
the exorbitant price of four cents, and in many 
cases even five cents per quart for milk at home. 
This is at the rate of trom eighty cents to ninety 
cents for a pound of butter, if the milk were 
used for that purpose. At two cents a quart, 
the seller would make a living profit, even i 
only a part were sold and the rest used for but- 
ter. But at two cents, milk would become a 
staple article of food for young and old, and 
those who kept but one cow would meet with 
ready demand, which would be far better than 
placing the price so high that milk becomes a 
luxury. What a pity that those unable to kee; 
a cow through lack of accommodations are 
obliged to go without one of the best articles of 
food known, and from the cause in a great 
many cases of the injustice of others, and, witb- 
al, to the consequent loss to seller, as well as to 
buyer.—N. Y. Tribune. 





HORTICULTURAL. 





LATE VEGETABLES. 


Among garden vegetables which may yet be 
profitably sown, a correspondent of Garden 
and Forest says that lettuce-seed planted 
now,and thinned where it stands, will make 
heads to weigh a pound; in the summer 
months it will not make good heads if transe 
planted. Endive sown for succession as late as 
the last week in July, can be both thinned and 
transplanted, and will furnish a very accepta- 
ble salad from October to December. Peas 
will not produce a full crop sown at this time 
of the year, but are worth trying for. The tar- 
nip-beet, sown up to the last of July, wil 
make sweeter and more tender roots for the 
table than those sown in May, as they wil 
grow more quickly and not so large. Turnips 
of the English varieties, as well as the summer 
and winter radishes, can be sown up to August. 
Celery, if the plants are large, can be set during 
July; and spinach can be sown up to Septem- 
ber in rich land, where it succeeds best. 





THE GENUINE KEROSENE EMULSION. 
Prof. C. V. Riley, entomologist to the Unite¢ 
States Department of Agriculture, comp!ains 
that several journals have published as his 40 
incorrect formula of the emulsion which a 'e¥ 
years ago he proposed as the most generally 
useful insecticide. The correct formula is % 
follows: Gradually add to kerosene hal! % 
much milk, stirriag thoroughly until the ‘w° 
are perfectly combined and no drops of oi! are 
to be seen and a complete emulsion is formed. 
For use, one part of this emulsion or mixture 
added to twelve parts of water, and thoroug)'y 
etirred. This is the usual strength, but \! 
stronger preparation is required, use less wate! 
The emulsion is applied by means of a garcel 
syringe or @ garden engine. It is of more '™ 
portance to diffuse such an application evel!’ 
than to apply a large quantity. More attention 
sbould be paid to the character of the noz2° 
that distributes the liquid. Some of the ‘spray 


ing” nozzles are most effective 
dt 
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comparable to the CuTICURA REMEDIES '® 
their marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying 
and beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing 
disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply disease’ © 
the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin ‘ure, and CuTict™ 


j fré m 
the 


SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepare 
it, externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, © 
new Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form “ 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofuls. | 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; 5° a 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the Pot!*’ 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


aa Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily < 
a@ skin prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 


ee TT 
Dull Aches, Pains and Weaknesses instantl) 


relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN P'L4° 
TER, the only pain-killing plaster. 2c. 











$3 per 10W 


Celery Plants. Best sorts, 300, $1; Ww ess08 


All transplanted. H. T. REYNOLDS, 
Farm, Grafton Road, Worcester, Mass. 
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MRS. A. E,. 


An inquiry for temperance drinks for 
che hay field is received almost too late for 
, seasonable answer. Many substitutes 
for water a8 a drink may be suggested for 
ase in small quantities, but for half a 
jozen men to take tothe hay field there is 
no good modern substitute forthe old-fash- 
‘oned ground ginger and molasses, the 
proportions of each suited to the taste. 
This drink is not unpalatable when it has 
become warm by standing in the sun, and 
any ill effects of plain molasses and water, 
or ice water, are prevented by the ginger 
mixture. A cupful of oatmeal stirred into 
a gallon of water makes a nourishing drink. 
Cold coffee and weak cocoa are also pala- 
table drinks, but the expense of most 
drinks that might be suggested is against 
their use in the hay field where the call for 
drink is so frequent. An old housekeeper 
suggests the following: To one quart of 
water add a tablespoonful of ground gin- 
ger, three tablespoonfuls of sugar and two 
of vinegar. 


FEEDING CHILDREN. 








Foods Abounding in Phosphates for 
Bones and ‘feeth. 


~ 





Please give me a bill of fare for children un- 
der twelve years. A dentist tells me I ought to 
give my children food rich in phosphates in 
order to make sound teeth. A diet suited to 
summer and to the growth of the second teeth, 
n order to have them durable, would be value- 
ble to me and appreciated by others, I believe. 

MOTHER. 

As bread forms a large part of most 
children’s fare, its quality is worth consid- 
ermg. Analysis of white flour shows that 
three-quarters of the phosphates in wheat 
are eliminated in making bolted or fine 
lour, while a certain percent of other nu- 
tritive qualities is lost. This loss does not 
materially affect the adult, who has a 
mixed diet and thus (it he eats wisely) 
eyualizes the elements needed for his nutri- 
tion. But, toa growing child, any loss of 
nutrition in its daily bread is of some mo- 
ment. 

Dr. Graham brought into favor the 
meal or flour called since by his name, and 
if it could be bought unadulterated, or if 
the coarse particles of bran agreed with 
every stomach, it would make a perfect 
bread, as wheat has in its composition all 
the elements necessary to perfect nutri- 
But the graham flour now sold as 
such is nearly always a poor grace of 
white flour with a suitable quantity of bran 
stirred in; made into mush or pasty 
‘‘gems,” I consider it one of the worst 


tion. 


things to put into a little child’s stomach. 


To take the place of this fradulent graham 
a flour is now made called whole wheat 
flour, and, so far, certain brands are be- 
lieved to be pure. This flour contains all 
of the grain of wheat, exclusive of the 
silica or bran coating, which is an irritant. 

A recipe for whole wheat bread as made 
by Mrs. Greene at the cooking school is 
given : 

This bread requires no kneading. Use one 
pint of wetting, half milk and half water, one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, one-quarter cup of 
molasses, one tablespoonful of shortening, one- 
quarter teaspoontul of soda, one-quarter cake of 
compressed yeast. Mix with two cups of Hax- 
all flour and three cups of Arlington whole 
wheat meal. Let it rise over night, cut it down 
in the morning, shape into loaves, let rise again, 
and bake one hour. 

Beans, rye, oats and barley are rich in 
bone-forming material and the thoughtful 
mother caa evolve from these materials 
appetizing food for her growing children. 
Milk is always a good food for children if 
they like it, but if they do not, never try 
to force it upon them or starve them to 
drinking it; milk 1s positively repulsive to 
some tastes. Any kind of food, however 
nutritious, sometimes palls upon the appe- 
tite and hence a certain variety is not only 
allowable but desirable. It is safe to ex- 
clude cake, cookies and doughnuts from 
the diet of any child; and it is criminal to 
give these indigestible, innutritious articles 
toa weakly child tor its stomach to battle 
with and come out weaker than ever. Be- 
cause one strong, stout child can eat these 
things and suffer no visible harm, is no 
reason why a dozen others should be al- 
lowed to eat them. 

If you are dieting children or restricting 
them in their bill of fare, don’t make talk 
about it. Don’t say as a mother of my 
acquaintance does when giving medieine to 
her child, ‘‘now pour it right down,” with 
the effect that the child’s throat mechan- 
ically closes up against the obtrusive mess. 
A feeling of compulsion affects sensitive 
appetites. 

Until children are old enough to under- 
stand a little simple chemistry, don’t at- 
tempt to explain why good bread, mealy 
potatoes, sweet butter, cream, ripe fruit 
and baked and boiled meats in moderation, 
with pure sugar and no spice, should com- 
compose their bill of fare. And however 
much advice you receive don’t run off on 
any one-sided food hobbies, or expect to 
feed one child exactly like another. I 
have heard grandmothers say that no two 
children in ten would eat alike. You are 
safe to abjure combinations of grease and 
Sweets and fried things, or too great a 
variety at any one time. 

Physicians say the condition of the stom- 
ach has some effect on the preservation of 
the teeth, and a poor digestion will surely 
undo the good intended by any prescribed 
diet. Keep the digestion perfect by 
proper food and the teeth clean by regular 
use of a brush. Most children need to be 
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Editor, 


reminded daily to use a tooth-brush night 
and morning, until after atime it becomes a 
fixed habit. 


MALACHI AND MYSELF. 








BY ANNE GARDNER HALE. 





CHAPTER XVI. 

Candace arrived in state, according to what 
Cousin Rose Anna told me when she brought 
the farina for my supper. ‘But, Rose,” she 
added, “I shan’t come over the stairs for you in 
this way again. What is she good for, I'd like 
to Know, if not to save steps? I’ve given her 
instructions—I wonder what Philip was think- 
ing of to send such a hussy. A sight to be- 
hold, coming through the town! Blue hat and 
red shawl, breast-pin big as a butter-plate, and 
gilt ear-rings a-dangling! I’ve brought you 
the spoons, for goodness knows what she won’t 
be up to; I shall sacrifice myself, a-using iron 
ones to keep them safe.” 

It was evident that our cousin was highly ex- 
cited as she deposited the silver basket with a 
bang on my bureau and left the room. 

But I was agreeably surprised in Candace’s 
appearance and manners. A very comely young 
colored woman—colored, certainly, but intelli- 
gent looking—brought me my breakfast the 
following morning. In a low, musical voice 
she said, as she set the little waiter containing 
the dropped egg and cup of cocoa on the smail 
table at my bedside: ‘“Eberyting pretty much 
right, missie, jes ez you respect ?” 

“Yes, all right, Candace. Just what I ex- 
pected. How nicely you’ve browned the 
toast !” 

“Dat ole ooman what ain de mistis, she say 
I’s orkard—donno notin. Hey! I’s got sense 
—I be! I’s libed fus-class famblies. An I 
done tole her so. Mighty leadin kyin o’ 
folkses, dey wuz, too.” 

“Don’t mind anything unpleasant that she 
may say, Candace. She means well. She’s an 
excellent woman.” 

“She be? Heh! She done talk bouten 
eberyting when no casion, she do; mos special 
—‘yah—yah—yah’; mek yer feel ter lairf oncet 
en a while.” 

And Candace’s ample bosom shook with mer- 
riment, and the giggle at her own mimicry dis- 
played her handsome teeth, and the dimples in 
her plump, shining cheeks, to perfection. 

‘Ain nary yother arran dis mawning?” she 
asked respectfully. 

“No; not for the present.” 

‘You’s pore seeck leddy, dat gemman, Marse 
Jorne, he say so. An he done tole me I gwine 
do all errans, an be kyin. Hit seem lak I orter 
see de mistis. He done tole me she seeck too.” 

“Yes; too sick to see you. Some day, per 
haps, you shall go to her.” 

‘‘Wal. Pears lak I stan heer all day. Sho! 
I usened ter talk so, nuver, dat ole ooman, she 
mek me. I ‘lowed I heerd you litte bell las 
ebenin. When you ring den I cum prusenly— 
right up, mighty spry.” And with a prim, old 
fashioned curtsey, facing me till the last in- 
stant, Candace went from my chamber. 

In less than an hour she came again, her big 
black eyes sparkling, her whole face shining 
with delight. She brought a plant—a lovely 
auricula, the European primrose—in full bloom ; 
also a small package. “Dat nice gemman 
what brung dese quired how Miss Rose an her 
mudder do,” said Candace. ‘“‘An he done tole 
me ter rermumber, sholy, dat I done tek charge 
dis flower.” (She grinned and nodded with in- 
tense satisfaction as she said under breath— 
“Not dat ole ooman!”) ‘An he done tole me 
he sont he dispects wid de flower; an he 
knowed Miss Rose would ’joy it more wid de 
dicoscote.” 

The—microscope. Oh, yes,” said I, having 
unfolded the package. “It is very beautifal 
under the microscope.” 

Candace hurried away for Cousin Rose Anna 
had appeared, her cheeks crimson, her eyes 
fairly flashing with suppressed feeling. 

**You’ll surely not keep those things, Rose,” 
she said. ‘“‘That Mr. Gallishan has great as- 
surance—seems to me.” 

“Why, Cousin Rose Anna! Of course I 
shall keep them, and enjoy them too.” 

“Didn’t you have rosebuds the other day—I 
mean a short time ago—from Captain Camp- 
ton? Itis very wrong to give Mr. Gallishan 
any encouragement. What can you say to 
Mr. Campton about the things ?” 

“Nothing. There is no necessity of saying a 
word.” 

‘‘Well; I want you to understand Rose, that 
I shall explain matters to him the very first 
opportunity. No doubt he considers you as 
good as engaged to his son.” 

“Oh! you must be mistaken, cousin,” I said, 
distressed at the turn the affair had taken. 
“Don’t think of it.” 

But she had no opportunity. She was pre- 
paring to go home. Her friend, Mahaly Dub- 
bins, had written her that she should be mar- 
ried in April, and was hoping to have her ad- 
vice about the wedding. So one mild day in 
March she left us. She was greatly missed by 
the whole household, for in spite of her pecu- 
liarities we were attached to her. Yet the 
quietness and peace that came in as she went 
out did much to restore to the house its old ac 
customed aspect. 

It was a glad day to me when, early in April, 
Dr. Campton allowed me to occupy my time 
with books and my writing materials. The 
girls had kept me informed of the doings of the 
club, and had come regularly with Maud How- 
ard every Wednesday afternoon to talk up the 
subjects. And now I determined to finish my 
critique that had lain unfinished in my desk 
since November. I brought this to what I con- 
sidered very creditable completion; and then I 
was ready for otheremployments. Everything 
that Candace told me of matters below stairs 
made me more desirous of taking up my share 
of work there. 

Miss May brook still remained ; and even now, 
in April, it was plain that my mother would 
need her care for some time to come. Some 
days she was so comfortable we hoped she 
would soon be well. But those days were gen 
erally followed by great languor and depression 
of spirits. 

“Oh! this terrible languor, and this mental 
uneasiness and bewilderment, Rose, dear!” she 
said, one day. “When I was well I thought I 
was strong. Even if I was tired in doing the 
work that I attempted I still considered myself 
strong enough for it, and that it was my duty 
to keep constantly industrious. But I see now 
my mistake. Do be sure to get all the rest you 
need. Don’t think of filling every hour steadily 
with occupation. Or you'll find, as I have 
that both mind and body will take rest of them- 

selves” 

It was distressing to see how, in her generous 





care for others, she had disregarded her own 
weltare, and was now paying the penalty of it. 
And just at this time it was the more t) be re- 
gretted. Neither in mind nor in body was she 
able to attend to any question requiring thought 
or decision; while Richard, still in poor health 
and embarrassed in monetary affairs, though 
sorry that she “was called to pass through so 
much suffering”—to quote from one of his let- 
ters—was urgent to have my father’s estate set- 
tled. Frank wrote often, expressing regret at 
the slowness of her recovery and the delay of 
matters in general. Philip, too, wrote often, 
and came occasionally to spend Sunday. He 
and Simon felt that there need be no hurry; 
that, as long as business at the wharf was good 
and lumber selling so well, the two years al- 
lowed by law might be accepted in the settle- 
ment. 

And now, in April, Philip was feeling less 
sanguine about his own business prospects. He 
had entered the firm of his employers; but he 
found that this movement had been a stroke of 
policy on their part—to retain his services, 
while their trade was manifestly declining, and 
creditors were urgent in their demands. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





GLIMPSES AT A WESTERN TABLE. 





Simple, Savory Breakfast Easily Prepared, 





In a busy farm-house, breakfast is usually 
the most slighted in preparation, of any meal of 
the day. The house mother, wearied with her 
various duties, feels a sense of relief when the 
first meal of the day is over. For a breakfast 
for a family of five, a good bill of fare is 
creamed eggs, saute of potatoes, toast, berries, 
cream rye bread and coffee. 

Creamed Eggs.—Slice in quite thick slices 
four hard-boiled eggs, roll each slice in melted 
butter and coat with flour. Bring to boiling 
point one quart of sweet milk, add one teas- 
poonful of minced onion, two tablespoontuls of 
butter, salt and pepper to season, and last of all 
add the eggs. Boil five minutes and serve hot. 

Saute of Potatoes.—Slice cold boiled potatoes, 
dip each slice in beaten egg, then roll in flour 
seasoned with salt and pepper. Fry until 
brown in hot lard or dripping. Serve hot. 
This is an excellent way to cook poor potatoes 
much better than simply boiling. 

Toast.—For this purpose use thin slices of 
stale bread. Toast a deep yellow brown, dir 
each in boiling salted water, butter liberally, 
pile in a deep dish and place in oven five min- 
utes. Serve hot. A dish of jelly is a fine ac- 
companiment to toast. 

Cream Rye Bread.—One pint of sour milk, 
one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in hot water, 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one cup of flour, 
and rye meal to make a stiff dough. Bake in 
deep pans and break off whendone. Serve with 
good butter and honey. 

Coffee Cake.—One pint of bread dough, one- 
half cup of butter, one cup of sugar, one teas- 
poonful of cinnamon; mix all well together, 
rolling into a thin sheet; after raising until 
light, place in baking pans. Let the cake raise 
until light, then cover the top of each with this 
mixture: two tablespoonfuls each of sugar and 
butter, one teaspoonful of cinnamon; beat well 
together, then spread over esch cake and place 
in the oven five minutes. Serve warm or cold. 

MARY CURRIER PARSONS. 





CHOW DERS. 





A Good Nantasket Clam Chowder, 





To one-half peck of clams take one quart of 
water. When the water boils put in the clams 
and boil ten minutes. Take them out in a pan 
and pour off the broth into a kettle, add five 
medium potatoes sliced, a smal! onion and one 
quarter pound of salt pork fried. Season with 
salt and pepper. When these have nearly 
cooked add one quart of milk, a haif cup of 
butter, six crackers and the shelled clams. 

Clam Soup.—Take one quart of clams cut 
out of the shell; put the liquor in a stew pan, 
let it come to a boil, then add a quart of milk, 
& piece of butter as large as an egg, salt and 
pepper to taste. Serve with crackers and 
pickles. MRS. P. C. B. 


Fish Chowder.—Cut three-and-a-half pounds 
of haddock into about eight pieces; fry three 
thick slices of salt pork slowly and take them 
up, chop a gooc-sized onion and fry in the fat, 
then having pared and sliced eight potatoes, 
put a layer of fish in the kettle, a layer of pota 
toes alternately till all are used. Season each 
layer with salt, pepper and sprinkle with a 
littie flour. Pour enough boiling water into 
the kettle to cover the contents. Cook slowly 
till the potatoes are done, then add one pint of 
scalded milk. Split a dozen crackers, dip them 
in boiling water and lay inatureen. Pour the 
chowder on the crackers. Serve the pork with 
it. 





EVERY-DAY COOKING. 





Poverty Doughnuts.—One cup ot sour milk, 
one egg, two teaspoonfuls of sugar, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, a little salt. Mix not very 
hard, roll thin, and cut in squares. They are 
good without the egg, but must be eaten while 
warm. This recipe is a relic of a housekeeper’s 
experience in war time, when sugar was some- 
what higher than it is now, when we get our 
fourteen to seventeen pounds for a dollar, and 
do not hesitate over each spoonful we add to 
our cake or sauce. 

Steamed Indian Pudding.—One pint of gran- 
ulated cornmeal, one pint of sour milk, one 
pint of chopped suet, one cupful of molasses, 
one tablespoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in one tablespoonful of hot 
water and added to the last thing (this is con- 
sidered better than mixing soda with milk.) 
Steam three hours or longer and serve with mo 
lasses sauce. In summer-time add one pint of 
berries and one pint of apples. In using un- 
covered molds in steaming, the surface can be 
kept perfectly dry if the steamer is uncovered 
during the steaming. 

Molassses Sauce.—One cupful of molasses, 
two and one-half cupfuls of water, one table 
spoonful of butter, one-fourth of a teaspoonful 
of salt, three tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Boil 
for twenty minutes. 

Corn Cake.—Mix together one cup of white 
cornmeal, one cup of flour, one heaping tea- 
spoonfal of baking powder, one tablespoontul 
of sugar and half a teaspoonful of salt, then 
add two well-beaten eggs and one cup of milk 
and two tablespoontuls ot butter melted. Bake 
in hot gem pans trom twenty to thirty minutes. 

Mock Mince Pies.—Two cups of sugar, one 
cup of molasses, one cup of rolled crackers, 
three cups of water, one and one-half cups of 
vinegar, one-half cup of butter, raisins to suit 
the taste, and one teaspoonful each of cinna- 
mon, cloves and nutmeg. Heat all together be- 
fore using. This will make six pies and will 
keep a long time. 

Lemon Pie.—One cup of boiling water, one 
cup of sugar, one and one-half crackers, the 














juice and part of the grated rind of one lemon. 
Bake it with two crusts. 

Corn Starch Cake.—One cup of flour, one 
cup Of corn starch, one heaping cup of white 
sugar, half a cup of butter, beaten with the 
sugar until it is as light as cream, one large tea- 
spoonful of baking powder, and the whites of 
four @ggs, beaten to a stiff froth and put in 
last; & large half cup of sweet milk should be 
stirred in with the butter and sugar after they 
are well beaten. This cake does not keep well 
and should be eaten while fresh. 





PRESIDENT’S GRANDCHILDREN. 





Good Ideas for Bringing up Anyones’s 
Offspring. 





A newspaper writer vouches for the following 
as Mrs. McKee’s ideas about bringing up chil- 
dren: 

“We raised Benjamin on an experimental 
plan. He lived on miscellanies and seems to 
be thriving on them still. I thought we would 
not take any risks with Mary and she has been 
brought up on peptogenic milk powder. She 
doesn’t get anything else to eat, and she hasn’t 
bad an hour’s sickness in her life. We are 
supplied with milk from a farm out near the 
Bailey cross roads of Virginia. It is of the 
most superior kind and the cream is so thick 
that it won’t pour. This and the powder, with 
a crust of bread for dessert, make up the diet 
of the baby and we can almost see her grow- 
ing. Benjamin goes to table., It is not the 
best plan, I know, but father likes to have him 
about and he is limited as to dishes. 

“No, ne’s a reasonably good child. General- 
ly be wants everything, but when told that te 
can’t_be accommodated he sheds a tear or two 
and is resigned. 

“I do not believe in the amphibiousness cf 
children. A little water in my mind is a great 
sufficiency for child health. One bath is all 
any healthy child should be subjected to, and I 
think even then it should be administered as a 
recreation and nota punishment. I teach my 
nurse girls to woo the children and make a 
wash rag and a basin of_water as enticing as a 
new game. We never have any aquatic war- 
fare, and a struggle with a comb and brush is 
an unknown evil. In the morning both chil- 
dren are fed as soon as they manifest a desire 
for food and always before they get ready t to 
ery. Crying is bad. It not only jars rs the 
nerves of the household, but disturbs the ami- 
ability of the child, whose whole existence 
for the first dozen years or so should be as near 
perfect happiness as the gods allow the chil- 
dren of mortals to be. 

‘*Before breakfast the babes are given a little 
cat wash and about ten o’clock the bath is pre- 
pared. The tub is partially filled—never half, 
as sO much water is apt to terrify the little one, 
and the temperature is warm enough to make 
the bath an attraction. I have always con- 
tended tbat the child should have fun, and so 
I let the little one splash about, throw the water 
round in any or all directions fo exercise be- 
fore attempting to have it washed. During the 
day an effort is made to keep clean faces, and 
just before putting them to bed for the night 
we bathe their hands and feet. 

‘Like all mothers I am fond of seeing chil- 
dren prettily dressed, but I do not believe in 
punishing them for the sake of effect. I will 
not let my children wear any clothes that are 
too nice to tumble about in. I want them also 
to fit loosely, and I insist on having plenty of 
room in the shoes. Neither of the children has 
long hair. I am opposed to it on general prin- 
ciples. No matter how careful the nurse may 
try to be she is almost certain to punish the 
child by torturing it with a comb and brusb. 
Long hair is very pretty and very much ad- 
mired, I know, but itis a form of vanity that 
the parents purchase at the expense of the 
child’s sweetness of disposition.” 





ABOUT WOMEN. 





A woman must not think because she is fond 
of plants and fairly successful with them in an 
amateur way, that she can go right in and be- 
come a successful florist allatonce. She must 
have industry, perseverance and, not least im- 
portant, a little capital. She must be able to 
work herself and find ¢ fficient help to assist her. 
She must be able to direct intelligently, but she 
must also be able to turn her hand to a certain 
amount of manual labor if need be. 


Mrs. Lucy Stone observes that the state ex- 
cludes from the body politic the woman who is 
a college graduate. Politically, she is held as a 
perpetual minor. The male convict is her po- 
litical superior. Some day the state will find 
out what it loses by making sex the basis of 
political rights, thus depriving itself of the full 
aid of its good women. 

The woman’s rights movement has extended 
even to China for a society has been formed 
among Chinese women to oppose the binding of 
women’s feet. Itis called “fhe heavenly foot 
society.” 

Grace H. Dodge, daughter of a New York 
millionaire, has written an open letter to girls 
on “the danger line” in which she says: “If 
you are going to a strange city do not start un- 
til you have the address of two or three respect- 
able boarding houses, or be sure that you are 
to be met by friends. If by chance you are not 
thus met and are puzzled where to go, ask the 
woman in charge of the ladies’ waiting-room if 
she can direct you, or seek out a clergyman’s 
house and consult him. Be on your guard 
when answering advertisements, and remember 
that evil is around us as well as much that is 
good, and we must be careful of even an ap- 
proach of it.” 

The Leader says: “Weare sorry to noticea 
growing tendency among teachers of the reed or 
“cabinet” organ to use the pianoforte school in 
teaching the use of an instrument which, aside 
from the fact that its key-board, as far as it ex- 
tends, is to all external appearances the same, 
bears no resemblance to the instrument for 
which these methods were designed.” 





THE VIGILANCE OF WOMEN. 





At a recent meeting of women in Philadel- 
delphia, Mrs. Sarah C. Hallowell said: ‘Does 
anybody suppose, if a vigilance committee of 
Johnstown women, eighteen months ago, had 
been made acquainted with the treacherous 
condition of that dam, that either the South 
Fork fishing club of Pittsburg, or the town 
officials of Johnstown, or the connty officers, 
would have had one week’s peace until the dam 
was strengthed, and safety outlets provided? 
Women have the defects of their qualities, but 
they also have the qualities of their defects. 
The same habits of ‘‘nagging” and worrying and 
fretting, which are so unamiable and tiresome 
when applied to the little things of life, are 
qualities of the first importance when applied to 
great things. They are great forces then. 


75-PIECE 
DINNER AND THA SET. 
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“LACE” 


PATTERN. 





count two pieces) :— 


1 Covered Vegetable Dish (two pieces). 
I Scalloped Vegetable Dish. 
12 Breaktast Plates. 1 Bowl. 
12 Individual Butters. 


*ign for a centre decoration on each piece. 


£Zoods, rendering it impossible to remove it. 
be attained in the over-glaze decorations. 
Every piece perfect. 
Certainly, nothing is more useful. 
a’ Regular Price, $15.00, 
FARMER or OUR GRANGE HOMES, $9.50. 
new subscriptions. 


2 Butter Plates, 5 in. 
1 Pickle Plate. 


1 Tea-pot and Cover (two pieces). 


Our Price, with a year’s subscription to the 
FREE, to any old Subscriber who sends us $14.00 for 





Consists of following pieces—(in Dishes, each piece counts one—for instance, Tea-pot and Cover 


1 Meat Plate, 12 in. 
12 Fruit Plates. 
12 Tea Cups. 12 Saucers. 
2 Bread Plates, 8 in. 1 Cream Pitcher 
1 Sugar Bow! and Cover (two pieces). 


This pattern of Dinner Ware, known as the Pearl Lace, is an English under-glaze pattern, on a fine 
white granite body.The goods are manutactured in Staffordshire, England, by one of the oldest and 
most reliable potteries there, each piece bearing their imprint, and they can not be excelled for quality 
andjdurability. The decoration is a border pattern, in a soft pearl color, of delicate sprays of flowers 
gracefully interwoven, producing a most pleasing effect. 
The design being first printed on the body of the goods an 

afterwards being covered by the glaze of the ware itself, the design then becomes part and parcel of the 
This is a specially desirable feature, and one that can not 


It has also a small neat spray of the same de 


What does any housewife value more than a nicely decorated set of dishes 
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Cough, Catarrh, Inf 
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refunded if not abundantly satisfie ad. Retai 


neighbors, when she must talk about 1 it and 
must dwell upon it, the results may be belit- 
tling, pitiful and wearisome to all around. 
When the same power of holding on to a sub- 
ject, of sitting down before it and never, never 
letting go or leaving off until the desired end is 
reached,—when this power is called out by 
large public interests, matters that concern us 
all, in our homes, in our city life, matters of 
health, of good morals, of public Gecency, of 
protection,—then a force is brought into action 
by women that simply does not exist without 
them. 


A SAFE AND CERTAIN REMEDY. 








The American Spectaator says: ‘Now that 
we are in the midst of summer, every household 
should be supplied with the following prepara- 
tion, which is, in our jadgment, the safest and 
withal most reliable preparation to overcome 
diarrkcea, incident to hot weather and errors in 
diet 


R. Capsicum jweeeteeose PC eooees eeloz 
SpiritsofCamphor...+++eee+e888++102° 
Laudanum, eee 6408660806600 8-8 1 oz’ 
Tincture of Rhubarb . oe Oe ES Ca 6 ee 6 1 oz* 


Essence of Peppermint. ». + + + ++ ++ + «+l 02 


Dose—Twenty drops, to be repeated every 
hour or two if necessary ; always take in a wine- 
glass of water.” 





The average woman walks further in a week 
than a drover, she stands on her feet more than 
a blacksmith, she defies the law of health more 
than the Indian, and then wonders why she 
‘sign’t well like other folks.”"—Detrowt Free 
Press. 





Ladies with choice dresses now order a bag 
with each dress, just asa gentleman orders a 
pasteboard box with his new high hat. These 
bags are made of common muslin or other lin- 
ing materia), and close at the top with a shirr 
string. Theends of the shirr string are run 
through loops in the belt of the dress skirt and 
waist, and when the bag is closed it can be hung 
on a nail in a closet secure from dust and moth. 





It may be laid down, we think, as a safe rule, 
and of unusual application to our northern lati- 
tudes, that, wherever shade immediately con- 
tiguous to the house is too dense for the vigor- 
ous growth of the ordinary lawn grasses it is too 
dense for proper conditions of health; and we 
would recommend to the invalid tenants of such 
a house, in place of nostrums, the ax. 





An ingenious lady collects autographs by 
keeping an afternoon tea table-cloth of fine 
linen, upon which she invites all the celebrities 
of her acquaintance to inscribe their names in 
marking ink. She then works over the out- 
line in silk, and the result is an interesting and 
pleasing curiosity. 











—_— 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When sne ses Obiidren. she gave them Castoria, 








When a woman’s mind becomes ‘“‘obessed” over 
some petty matter in her house or among her 


open to progressive students. All interested 
will receive 2 tpluabie information Free, 


Me entra Oule Tet GOLUTION. one 
by addressing E, TOURJEE, Boston, Mass, 


rice 35 cts. ; 
of the United States, or Canada. {#~Valuable pamphlet sent free, 


GENERATION AFTER GENERATION HAVE USED AND BLESSED IT. 


= UNLIKE ANY OTHER.= 


Positively Cures Diphtheria, Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, Hearseness, Hacking Cough, wees 
fee snza, Cholera Morbus, Diarrhoea, 
"Nervous He adache, Sciatica, Lame Bac k. and Soreness in Body or Limbs. 


FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


it is marvelous. how many different complaints it will cnre. Its strong point lies in the fact that it acts 


Rheumatism, Ne uralgia, Toothache, Earache 


quickly. Healing all Cuts, burns anc Bruises like Magic. Relieving all manner of Cramps, Chills, 
Lameness of Muscles or Stiff Joints and Strains, 
ORIGINATED BY AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 
All who buy or order direct from us, and request it, shall receive acertificate that the money shall be 


6 bottles, $2.00. Express prepaid to any part 
1. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Bostor, Mass. 





BOSTON i YOUNG WOW WOMEN’S CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The Normal class of Domestic Economy and 
Industrial Art will reopen the first Wednesday in 
Uctober. Early application is advisable as the 
number is limited to twelve. 

For terms x 4 ly to the General Superintendent, 

MISS C IRINKWATER, 40 Berkeley St. 





Tntelligeat Readers will notice that 


Tutt’s Pills 


are not “warranted to cure” all classes 
of diseases, but only such as result 
from a disordered liver, viz: 


Vertigo, Headache, Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Costiveness, Bilious 
Colic, F latulence, etc. 


For these they are not warranted in- 
jaliible, but are as nearly so as itis pos-< 
sible tomakearemedy. Price, 25cts. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
A GOOD PLACE 
MUSIC TEACHER 


is alongsiae of the counter of a DITSON COM- 

PANY MUSIC STORE. A few hours of a 

summer tour may be profitably spent in examining 

our exceptionally good new pnblications, and 
selecting for the fall campaign. 

From our 64-page list of books (which please ask 
for), we name a few books out of many. 

Examine for Singing and Chorus Classes: 
SONG HARMONY. (60 cts. $6 doz.) Emerson, 
ROYAL SINGER. (60 cts. $6 doz ) Emerson. 4 

—ee MALE CHOIR. ($1 or $9 doz.) 
enney. 

JEHOVAH’S PRAISE. ($1 or $9 doz.) Emerson. 
CONCERT SELECTIONS. ($1 or $Y doz.) 
Emerson. 





Or our excellent Cantatas: 

DAIRY MAID’S suPPER. (20 cts, $1.80 doz.) Lewis. 
RAINBOW FESTIVAL. (20cts. $1.80 doz ) Lewis. 
Examine our sup. rior School Music Kooks! 

SONG MANUAL, BOOK 1. (30 cts. $3 doz.) 
Emerson. 

SONG MANUAL, BOOK 2. (40 cts. $4 20 doz.) 
Emerson 

SONG MAN UAL, BOOK 3. 
Emerson. 

UNILED VOICES. (50 cts. $4.80doz.) Emerson. 

KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY SONGS. 
(30 cts. $3 doz.) 

Examine our new Piano Collections, 
POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION. ($1.)27 pieces. 
POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COLLECTION ($1) 

And many others. Also, 
POPULAR SONG COLLECTION. ($1.) 37 Songs. 
SONG CLASSICS. (Sop. $1.) (Alto $1.) 50 Songs, 
CLASSIC TENOR SONGS. ($1.) BARLFONE 
SONGS. ($1.) Any Book Mailed for Retai Price. 
OLIVER DITSON COM- 
PANY, Boston. 


INVIGORATOR. 


If what you eat hurts you, or if you are troubled 


with 
DYSPEPSIA, 
NERVOUSNESS, 
HEARTBURN, 


(50 cte. $4.50 doz ) 





HEADACHE, 
LOW SPIRITS, 
KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
ETC,, ETC, 


TRY A BOTTLE OF 


DR. HAMS 


AROMATIC INVIGORATOR 


It has stood the tests of the public for overa 
quarter of a century, and thousands have testified 
to its value. Send for circular and testimonials 
For sale by all druggists at 50c. and $1 per bottle 


HEATH & MURRAY, 


General Agents for New England, 
NO. 276 WASHINGTON &8T,, BOSTON 








BEECHAM’s PILLS cure sick-headache- 
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AN UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 


Rates 15 cents per line, with aliberal dis- 
ount for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ers to briefly inform each other of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 
ments forashort space asa single line, cash in 
dvance. Seven words average a line. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


G.W.NYE, ..... .NASHUA,N. H. 

F. W. CHEEVER, . : | WALDEN, VT. 

A. W. WINGATE, , . ,80UTH ELIoT, ME. 

mM. P. RICHARDSON, . ATHOL CENTRE, MASS. 
W.H. HAMMOND,, . . ELLIoTT, CONN. 
M.W.NYE,.... +.» NASHUA, N. H. 

Ww. WILLIAMS, . » . W. RANDOLPH, VT. 
GEO .A. ROGERS,. . . W. UPTON, MASS. 


Are duly authorized agents of this paper and will 
canvass for subscribers and collections in New 
England. Subscribers are requested to forward 
their subscriptions without waiting for the agent 
to call, The date on their label will always show 
how far they have paid up. 

$2.50 per year; 50 cents discount for advance 
payment; Single cop’es five ceats; for sale by all 
newsdealers, and at the office of publication. 


The first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages go to 
preas Wednesday evening. 








One hundred and thirty acres for $1100 is 
only $8.50 per acre, and yet good farming land 
in New England can be bought for that and 
comfortable buildings thrown in. So says Mr. 
E. L. Bass, in an interview on the first page- 
Whers is there any better opening in the West? 
Why put up with Oklohama risks and discom- 
forts? 





The farmers’ meetings soon to be held in New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania and other 
states, under the auspices of the grange, to 
which everybody is invited, are indicative of 
the still grander advances which the grange and 
farmers are to make in their progress towards a 
better real’zation of the position which they oc- 
cupy and the power and capabilities which 
they possess. 





The tariff article recently published anony- 
mously in these columns, but written by one of 
the most eminent free traders in the country, bas 
created a great deal of attention, and furnished 
the text for editorials in the leading papers in 
Boston and New York and elsewhere. We feel 
complimented at being able to give our readers 
such suggestive articles. By the way, those are 
very sensible interviews on the first page this 
week. 





A newspaper circulation can be increased in 
no better way than by the honest recommenda- 
tion of its subscribers. We will extend for six 
months the terms of any old subscriber who 
will send us $2.00 fora year’s subscription of 
any person not now on our books. This offer 
isto remunerate the person for his time and 
trouble for gettiag the name, and in the hope 
that the new subscriber will like the paper so 
well ag to continue for many years. 





Agriculture never has been a business of 
secondary importance in reality, and there is 
no reason why it should be so held in popular 
esteem. There are just as able, earnest and 
well educated men engaged in the work of the 
experiment stations and colleges as can be 
found in military, political or professional cir- 
cles. Scientific investigation is becoming more 
popular, and agriculture, the foundation of all 
successful industries, is coming in for its due 
share. 





The average interest on the new Massachu 
setts state house loan will net the purchasers 
only 2.514 percent. This is very low, but 
money seeking absolutely sure investment is 
very plenty, and the laws of supply and de- 
mund regulate the price for the use of money as 
of everything else. Ifa farmer with a $5000 
-plant is making day’s wages for himself and 
$130 over at the end of the year, he is doing as 
well as the purchaser of the new Massachusetts 
bonds. 





Never before in the history of this country 
bas there been such a desire and concentration 
of effort for the ecucation and enlightenment of 
farmers as at the present time, and it is espec 
ially gratifying to know that the efforts made 
in this direction are not confined to a single line 
of thought upon farm or economic questions, 
but the scope of the discussions embraces and 
includes a wide field of inquiry well suited to 
the active and receptive minds ot American 
farmers. 





The Maine press association is having a 
pleasant excursion to St. John, New Brunswick, 
and the Massachusetts association has recently 
returned from a very enjoyable trip to Moose- 
bead lake. Such gatherings are not only 
pleasant but they help the participants in many 
ways and finally the newspaper reading public 
is benefitted. Advantage always follows from 
a proper amount of social relaxation, and the 
fraternizing of those in the same kind of busi- 
ness is doubly beneficial. 





In the year 1520, 10 percent of the population 
of the state were in towns and cities of more 
than 8,000 inhabitants; in 1840, 27 percent; 
in 1850, 35 percent; in 1860, 43 percent; in 1870. 
53 percent; in 1880, 62 percent; in 1885, 66 per- 
cent, according to the Springfield Republican. 
This increasing ratio of persons has been largely 
withdrawn from the producers of agricultural 
procucte, while remaining consumers of them. 
It seems, in view of such figures, as if the de- 
mand for produce should be sufficient to make 
&@ remunerative market for all that could be 
raised. 





We desire to call attention to the needs of the 
library of the agricultural college at Amherst. 
The library of an institution of that kind should 
be the agricultural library of the state, but in 
order to make it such it must receive assistance 
from all who are interested in agricultural liter- 
ature. The library has a splendid nucleus and 
is in receipt of reports from many of the states 
and has a complete set, lacking one year. of the 
reports published at Washington. Persons who 
have books pertaining to agricultural and horti 
cultural subjects which they would be willing 
to give to the college could doa great deal o 
good in this way. 





Mr. 8S. L. Boardman is somewhat skeptical 
about the value of the new editorial bureau of 
the department of agriculture, and deprecates 
any attempt to improve the utterances of emi- 
nent scientists, saying that the farmer wants 
the reports of science in the language of science. 
Very much will depend upon the skill, and 
also the good judgment, of the department edi- 
tor. He can make his work a burlesque or he 
can make it of great benefit to the farmer. 
Take, for instance, the recent valuable but 


voluminous report on the English sparrow, of 
465 pages, from which not a word should be 
erased for students or men of leisure, and yet 
we printed in three-fourths of a column the 
pith of all the essential points, giving substan- 
tially all that a busy active man would care to 
know or find time to read. Brother Board- 
man’s editorial skill might bave enabled 
him to do even better. Time is too short to 
read at length all the good things that are pub- 
lished. The judicious editor is one of the most 
valuable factors in our modern civilization. 
By compiling the salient points from dry or 
lengthy material, and presenting them in a 
crisp taking way, he conveys to thousands of 
people valuable information that otherwise 
their busy lives would prevent them from ob- 
taining. 








THE OUTLOOK. 

There has been no lack of general news this 
week. Accidents, fires, crimes, base-ball 
games, horse races, political indications, etc., 
have given the daily papers an abundance of 
material to keep their columns full and the 
readers satisfied. But the events of real im- 
portance, the occurrences that actually count in 
the world’s history, have been scarce. 


NEW CONSTITUTIONS. 


Among the important events now occurring 
are the conventions in the four soun-to-be new 
states, to prepare constitutions for those new 
commonwealths, and the results will be watched 
with interest. There is a tendency to place a 
great deal of legislation in the fundamental law 
—more so than prevails atthe East. Thecqual 
suffrage of both sexes has also a much stronger 
hold upon the people than it does this way. 
Such corventions in the newly organized and 
sparsely settled communities, free from the 
tramels of precedent and traditions, are an ex- 
cellent evidence of the growth of public senti- 
ment. 

FOREIGN. 

England is in considerable of a turmoil over 
the question of granting a wedding allowance to 
the children of the Prince of Wales, and the 
issue bids fair to go into politics and possibly 
be of great influence in the next elections. The 
committee of the House of Commons on royal 
grants advise a law providing that no future 
sovereign shall have claim to a parliamentary 
allowance for grandchildren. The matter of an 
allowance for Prince Albert Victor has cre- 
ated, so it is reported, a division among the 
liberals. Some of the more intense, in whom 
the republican instincts have been largely dc- 
veloped, oppose the whole business and even 
dare to ask what the queen does with her 
money. Onthe other hand the Gladstonians, 
who though progressive still respect some of 
the royal precedents and traditions, are willing 
to concede a moderate allowance. 

Parnell has met with another significant suc- 
cess in the shape of a fine reception from thirty 
thousand Scotchmen on his recent visit to 
Edinburgh; he was g:ven the freedum of the 
city. SENTINEL. 


AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


It is said that the storm last week did a great 
deal of damage to the cranberry fields in the 
eastern part of the state. 


The Upton (Mass.) Farmers’ club is making 
preparations for its twenty-second annual fair 
which will occur the last week in September. 


At the Vermont state fair a special butter test 
will be conducted by the Vermont dairymen’s 
association to determine which cow’s milk will 
make the most butter in twenty-four hours re- 
gardless of feed. 


Columbia, Conn.: The oldest inhabitants 
fail to call to minda season so unfavorable for 
the securing of the hay crop. During the en- 
tire month and also the last week in June the 
rainfall has been immense. There is an ur- 
usual amount of grass still to be cut. Crops 
are looking fairly well, but weeds are growing 
rapidly, so that the outlook is none too encour- 
aging. 

The sensational trotting gelding Guy recently 
covered a mile in 2.114 and is to make an at 
tempt to beat Maud S.’s best time on record 
2.14. Nelson, the great Maine bred stallion, 
made a mile at Mystic Park last week in 2.164, 
breaking all previous stallion records with one 
exception made in New England; it is the best 
record ever made by a New England bred stat- 
lion on any track. 





IMPORTATION OF FRENCH HORSES 


Mr. John W. Akinof Scipio, New York, im- 
porter of Percheron and French coach horses is 
now in France making selections for another 
importation to arrive the latter part of August. 
People who visited the leading western fairs 
last fall will remember Mr. Akin’s $50,000 
worth of French horses which made the grand 
prize record of one hundred and eighteen pre- 
miums and gold medals at five fairs. We un- 
derstand Mr. Akin will exhibit extensively thig 
fall. 





BUSINESS METHODS IN AN AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 

There is one agricultural association with a 
successful record. In 1878 the Onondaga coun- 
ty N. Y., agricultural society was organized with 
capital of $10,000. It had hard work to sell 
$3200 worth of stock when ten managers took 
the balance at $650 each, on which they ad- 
vanced 50 percent. They attended to business 
and for three years the dividends covered the 
remaining 50 percent, and for the first seven 
years the annual dividends averaged 20 percent. 
Four years ago they quadrupled the capital to 
$40,000, bought 42 acres of land, now in the 
fifth ward, Syracuse, for which they paid $20,- 
000, and ever since then have been declaring 
5 percent dividends until last year, when the 
profits in hand were held ostensibly for improy- 
ing the society’s new grounds if the state fair 
should locate there. But there were long heads 
in the organization. The stock was scattered 
‘about among 692 shareholders. Certain gentle- 
men went about quietly buying the stock at 
prices ranging from 100 to 150 percent. They 
then decided to wind up the business by dis- 
posing of the 42 acres of land, which was sold 
at auction the other day at $75,000 cash. 
Added to this the balance on hand through last 
year’s receipts, upon which no dividend was 
declarec, is some $17,000, making a total of 
$92,000. The capital stock is $40,000; divided 
into 4000 shares of $10 each, the lucky holders 
of which will receive $23 for each $10 share. 
Assuming that one-half of the stockholder 
had sold out to speculators—and probably more 
than one-half did thus sell—somehody has 
made a nice sum of money by the arrange- 
ment. However, the fact remains that as a 
society good management and the best luck 
have prevailed during its history. Itis one of 
the few similar organizations which have made 
money and been successful from the start. 





METEOROLOGICAL. 
The weather-crop bulletin of the New Eng- 
land Meteorological society, in c7-operation 
w:th the United States signal service, for the 





week ending Saturday, July 20th, says 





haying progressed rapidly during the past 
week in all parts of New England except north- 
ern Vermont.} Theunusual amount of sunshine» 
together with the fresh, dry winds, enabled the 
work to go on steadily, and the crop has been 
mostly secured in better condition than seemed 
possible a week ago. 

During the storm of the seventeenth, the dam- 
age by hail was great in southern New Hamp- 
shire and central Maine. Potatoes are suffering 
on account of the excessive moisture in the 
ground; it is thought the tubers are rotting. 
Corn is growing rapidly everywhere and looks 
well. A heavy crop of rye has been secured in 
good condition. 

The average temperature for the week, in all the 
New England states except Massachusetts, was 
about normal. In Massachusetts it was low. 
The average precipitation was above the normal 
for the week in all the states except Maine, 
where it was normal. 

The weather was cloudy in northern New 
Hampshire and western Maine. There was an 
abundance of sunshine in the western part of 
New England and Rhode Island. During the 
early part of the week fogs prevailed in many 
parts of the Connecticut valley and along the 
eastern coast of Maine. 





TEXAS FEVER. 


To guard against the spread of Texas fever 
in the northern states during the warm months 
Secretary Rusk has issued a circular letter to 
state cattle commissioners and the managers cf 
transportation companies directing that no cat- 
tle be transported from the intected area, which 
includes most of Texas and portions of Ar- 
kansas and the Indian territory, to any portion 
of the United States north or west of said area 
except under such restrictions as will prevent 
the spreading of the disease, viz., unloading 
Texas cattle in pens not used by other cattle, 
thoroughly cleaning and disinfecting cars and 
pens, and the removal of manure and litter and 
storing it where it will not be used till winter. 
Texas fever is a contagious disease that is de- 
stroyed or rendered non-contagious by hard- 
freczing weather. During the summer it is 
very contagious and it 1s hoped that transporta- 
tion companies will rigid)y comply with the 
national regulations and thus render absolute 
prohibition of the movement of Texas cattle 
unnecessary. 





PERSONAL. 


The poet Whittier passes his summer in the 
White Mountains. 


Empress Augusta of Germany is about to be- 
come a Roman Catholic. 


O'Brien’s suit for slander against Lord Salis- 
bury resulted in a victory for the latter. 


The New York “boodle” alderman, McQuade, 
was again acquitted after a trial lasting several 
days. 


Governor Burleigh of Maine has appointed 
William T. Haines of Waterville trustee of 
the State college. 


Ex-Governor Smith of Vermont celebrated 
his seventy-fifth birthday on Monday, and is in 
excellent health. 


A Samoan beauty, daughter of a United 
States consul, at the age of thirty-six owns 
and manages 150,000 acres of land. 


President Harrison is making arrangements 
for a trip to Bar Harbor to be the guest of Sec- 
retary Blaine. He will start about the 5th of 
August. 

Aeronaut E. D. Hogan mace a perilots as- 
cent in a new air ship trom Brooklyn last Fri- 
day, and neither he nor the ship bas been heard 
from since. 

Dr. McDow has been expelled trom member- 
ship in the South Carolina medical society, and 
sentiment in Charleston is rapidly turning 
against him. 

Dr. Torsey of Kent's Hill, Me., recently made 
a trip to California, during which he met cover 
three hundred of his former students in about 
forty cities. 


Wilkie Collins’ health is improving and it 
appears as if the doctor will pull him through 
his present critical illness, but he will never be 
able to do any more literary work. 

Hon. R. G. Horr, who was offered the con- 
sulate to Valparaiso, which seemed to him be- 
neath his dignity and ability, indignantly re- 
fused it, saying: ‘If [cannot be a tablecloth 
I won’t be a dishrag.” 


The list of deaths this week includes Count 
John B. Schwabe of Boston particularly prom- 
inent during the war for his benevolence to the 
soldiers; Nathaniel G. Green, former editor of 
the Boston Post and son of the late Col. Green 
its tounder; Mr. Fred H. Patten, one of Maine’s 
most prominent capitaiists. 

Mrs. Harrison grumbles at the lack of room 
in the White House. The requirements of 
official business have encroached upon the 
apartments used for family purposes and there 
is no feeling of privacy. She says: “Very few 
people understand to what straits the piesi- 
dent’s family has been put at times for lack of 
accommodations.” 


ANENTERPRISING FIRM AND ITS EMPLOYEES, 


The well-known Boston firm of Parker & 
Wood has for several winters past given its em- 
pioyees a sleigh ride and supper. For want of 
snow at a favorable time this pleasurable 
event was postponed last season and a sail in the 
yacht Camilla down the harbor July 19 took its 
place. E.O. Hatch of the firm took the party 
in charge. J. Walter Howard was chief of the 
refreshment department and J. B. Robinson of 
the firm had a genera! outlook for the we lfa reo 
the party to see that nothing was broken, and 
that the large watermelon did not require too 
much Jamaica ginger. 





IN GENERAL. 
The Rhode Island legislature is laboring over 
a new license bill. 
The New Hampshire legislature has killed 
the free text book bill 


A district assembly of the knights of labor 
bas been organized in Australia. 


Some large steel vessels are to be built at 
Chicago for the lake commerce. 

Harmony has been restored between the fac- 
tions in the republican party in Virginia. 

Governor Ames’ council refused to confirm 
his nominations for drainage commissioners. 


It looks very much as if the western interstate 
railroad association would soon fall to pieces. 

Within four years England will be connected 
by steam with the heart of the dark continent. 


An international maritime exhibition will be 
held in Mechanics fair building in Boston, next 
October. 

It is charged that fine wool, dutiable at sixty 
percent, is put up to resemble wool waste duti- 
able at ten percent. 


The latest fadis to organize question clubs 
for propounding all sorts of tariff interrogatories 
to congressmen and others. 

The interstate commerce commission has sug- 
tained a charge of the New York produce ex- 








change against the New York Central railroad 
for unjust discrimination. 


A battle was fought last Friday between rive! 
Alabama families. Five of one family and 
three of another were killed. 


Many of the “practical” politicians still con- 
tinue to denounce the civil service law and to 
find schemes for circumventing it. 


The cotton states have had a protracted spell 
of hot weather. Ninety-eight degrees in the 
shade was reported at New Orleans Tuesday. 


A foreign steamer arrived in New York, 
Monday, with a venemous fourteen-foot python 
inher hold. The snake had been shipped for a 
menagarie and had escaped from its cage. 


General Boulanger and his associates have 
issued & manifesto to the French electors, criti- 
cising their opponents nnd calling upon the 
people “‘to judge between us and these thieves.” 


The law firm in New York which Grover 
Cleveland entered after leaving the presidency 
has not, it is reported, secured any unusual in- 
crease Of business on account of the distin- 
guished accession. 


We learn that the whole number of students 
registered last year at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Boston, was 2263; from 
Massachusetts the number was 301 more than 
in the previous year. 


Colonel W. Seward Webb’s steam yacht left 
Wilmington, Del., June 25th, tor a voyage of 
two thousand miles to Lake Champlain via the 
Atlantic Ocean, Gulf of St. Lawrence and Rick- 
lieu river. She arrived all right. 


Lynching is not altogether a thing of the past 
in this country. Tuesday’s daily papers re- 
ported the lynching of a Georgia negro for as- 
saulting a white woman, and of two notorious 
Wyoming cattle thieves. 


The Japanese government has appointed a 
commissioner to examine the proceedings of 
parliamentary bodies in Europe and America 
to prepare for the opening of the first Japanese 
parliament under the new constitution. 


The United States wants to acquire an island 
under the jurisdiction of the Hatian government 
which would make a very desirable naval sta- 
tion and enable it to scrutinize much of the 
commerce going to the Panama canal and be- 
yond. 


The attempt of the Boston democratic city 
committee to orgauiza Monday night resulted 
in a confused, exciting meeting in whi:h no 
business was transacted. Each faction has is- 
sued a call for another meeting. 


The Chataquans have been holding prc fitable 
assemblies this week, and the beautiful grounds 
at Northampton, South Framingham, The 
Weirs and elsewhere have been thronged with 
interested crowds who have been addressed by 
speakers of great ability. 


One year from the time emancipation was 
proclaimed in the empire of Brazil finds the 
freedmen generally at work tor themselves, the 
planters reconciled to the new order of things, 
and no disturbing elements of a serious nature 
resulting from the great change. 


The government engineer in charge of the 
Potomac river imprc vements states that where 
willows were planted the land was protected 
from washing, and practically no damage was 
done, while in the improved land not so pro- 
tected there was great loss. 


World’s fairs are becoming popular and 
more frequent than formerly. New Yorkers 
are becoming considerably interested in the 
idea of having one in 1892—the anniversary of 
Columbus’ discovery of this country, and Lon- 
don is reported to have a similar scheme on the 
brain. 


A crezy, would-be murderer was arrested in 
London last Friday for assaulting a woman and 
for a while it was supposed that he was “Jack 
the Ripper,” the pleasant name given to the 
mysterious author of a large number of mur- 
ders of women which have been recently com- 
mitted. 


A contest took place in Steubenville, Ohio, 
last Sunday, between the railroad and steam- 
boat men, over the right of the former tempora- 
rily to close the river while replacing a bridge 
span. A fleet of coal barges charged at full 
speed at the obstruction, breaking the piles, 
damaging the pile-driver and almost causing 
several deaths. 


The leading educators of the country are 
urging that a national university be established 
to promote higher education in America, the 
entire expenses of the university to be met 
by the general government. It is proposed 
to place the university itself under the control 
of a sort of congress, made up of delegates from 
the various higher educational institutions of 
the country. 

The Boston merchants are preparing for an- 
other ‘‘merchants’ week to be held in Boston 
September 9-16, offering advantages for retail 
dealers in New England and northern New 
York to visit the city at special rates. In order 
to circumvent the interstate commerce law the 
affair will be called a “convention” to which the 
visitors will be “delegates”; the law allowing 
special rates to be made for delegates to a con- 
vention. 

The fires of the past week have been unusu- 
ally disastrous to horses. One hundred and 
eighteen were burned in the streetirailway com- 
pany’s stables in Lowell and over one hundred 
and twenty in a New York stable. A fruit 
steamboat running between the West Indies 
and Boston was burned at sea on the 15th but 
the crew and few passengers were saved. 
Other fires have been the Fisk House, a sum- 
mer hotel at Whitefie'd, N. H; a $30,000 mar- 
ble mull at Fairhaven, Vt.; chemical works in 
Jersey city ; loss of $320,000. In arecent firein 
China 87,000 dwellings and over 1600 (perscns 
perished while many others died from want 
und exposure. Forest fires are raging in the 
northern part of Maine. A number of fires 
were caused by lightning Tuesday. 





FARMERS AND NEWSPAPEBS,. 


Perhaps no other one thing affords mcre 
stiking proof of the progress farmers are mak- 
ing than the steady and msrked improvements 
of the agricultural press. In point of ability» 
‘ze, typograpical appearance and every other 
important feature, they rival, and many times 
surpass, all other journals devoted to any special 
interest or industry. In New England the 
change has been remarkable. Not long ago 
the New EnGtanp Farmer adopted a new 
form, put on a new dress, and changed its 
methods completely.— Uanchester Union. 








Five Harvest Excursions. 


Tue Burlington route, C. B. & Q. R. R., will 
sell on Tuesdays, August 6th and 20th, Sep- 
tember 10th and 24th, and October 8th, harvest 
excursion tickets at half rates to points in the 
farming regions ofthe west, southwest and 
northwest. Limit thirty days. For circular 
giving details concerning tickets, rates, time of 
trains, etc., and for descriptive land folder, call 
on your ticket-agent, or address P. S. EUSTIS, 
general pass. and ticket agent, Chicago, Lil. 


BOUVE & DANIELS. 


A Leading Wholesale Clothing House in 
Boston and New England Its Steady 
Development and Present Prosper- 
ous Condition. Most Marked 
under the Present Manage- 
ment. 


THEIR SUBSTANTIAL AND COMMODIOUS PREM- 
ISES, COMMANDINGLY LOCATED AT 65 sUM- 
MER STREET. THEIR COMPLETE AND EF- 
FECTIVE BUSINESS SYSTEM THEIR FALL 
AND WINTER STOCK, FOR QUALITY AND 
FINISH UNSURPASSED BY ANY GOODS IN 
THE MARKET. A CHAPTER OF GREAT IN- 
TEREST TO THE READERS AND THE TRADE 
GENERALLY, TO WHOM A CORDIAL INVI- 
TATION IS GIVEN TO VISIT THE PREMISES. 


In reviewing the history of New England, 
the close observer of its commercial develup- 
ment cannot fail to be struck with the close 
connection which has existed between the 
progress of the people and the clothing trade, 
tbe changes in which have distinctly marked 
the periods of advancement from subjection to 
the whims and petty tyrannies of ibe court gal- 
lants of the times of Charles I and II to that of 
today when the fullest measure of liberty the 
world has ever known is enjoyed. Indeed, all 
through the many struggles and self-sacrifices 
which made independence possible, each epoc: 
was marked by a singularly radical change in 
the style of dress, the Puritan showing as much 
contempt for the frills and furbelows of the 
English waistcoats as the material and cut of 
his garb would permit, and up to the time of 
the revolution there was a noticeable difference 
between the style of American clothing and 
that of Europe. During the present century 
the distinguishing feature of American clothing 
bas been superiority of taste, and during the 
last thirty or forty years this has become more 
marked than ever, so that it was not surprising 
that when the whole world gathered in London, 
the occasion of Prince Albert’s great exhibition 
of 1851, the English press should have comment- 
ed favorably on this fact. In maintaining this 
standard Boston has always held a foremost 
place, assisted by the advantages she enjoys by 
proximity to the manufacturing centres where 
the best descriptions of American cloth are prc- 
duced, and the refinement of taste which the 
designers of fashions in New England have dis- 
played, and the care exercised by the manufac- 
turers in making up the goods and insuring ibe 
best possible fit. It is not too much to say, 
therefore, that since the war the men of Boston, 
and New England generally, have been 

THE BEST DRESSED 


England made clothing was never more press- 
ing thanitis now. To mee; this demand there 
are now in the city some fifteen wholesale cloth- 


wholesale and retail branches, all manufactur- 
ing their goods to a greater or less extent. The 
importance of this line of business in the aggre- 
gate of the city’s commerce may be inferred 


vested in it, and the annual sales exceed $20,- 
000,000. Of the standing of the clothing houses 
it may be said tbat it ranks with any other, 
either in this city or throughout the country, or 
in any other trade, the failures being rare and 
for small amounts. While the special attention 
of the manufacturers and wholesale houses bas 
naturally been led chiefly to meeting the de- 
mands of the New England markets, the push 
and enterprise of these houses has been shown 
by the very natural assistance which has been 
given to the trade in other parts of the country, 
as has been so peculiarly marked in the west, 
where the timely and generous aid of consigr- 
ments from Boston houses have frequently 
averted disastrous ruin on the resources ot west- 
ern houses. 


country for the seller and the best and 
CHEAPEST FOR THE BUYER. 


can be shipped as cheaply from Boston to the 
west as from New York. 


parison of the latter with those of other cities 
being favorable in the extreme to Boston. 


lisbed in 1879, known as Bouve, Daniels & Goss, 
occupying the present premises from the start. 


most marked, and been rewarded with commen- 


corresponding period last year, being now nigh 
on toa million. From the date of the organiza- 
tion of this firm their motto has been “New 
fields to conquer.” 


of 
BUSINESS SECURITY 


reputation. 

T. Bouve and Franklin B. Daniels. 
mentioned. 
duties coming under the head of office work. 


of Carney & Sleeper, with which he was associ- 


partner, w1!] be of interest to our readers. 


ston and Summer streets. 


Joseph W. Whiting, James W. 
Peirce and James McKenna. 


excellent portraits. 


board of police commissioners. Mr. 


the cause ot 
RELIGION AND MORALITY 


his death. 


trade. 
the house. 


senting Boston in the northwest, where it is 


with their capital and enterprise, the 
CAPITAL OF THIS CITY 








With regard to the quantity of 
clothing produced it may be remembered that 
though New York and Chicago produce more 
actual bulk, in proportion to population there is 
no city in the world where a larger quantity is 
made, and where the quality averages higher, 
than in Boston, and taking quality for quality, 
there is no city in America where clothing is so 
cheap, this being, to put the matter in the 
brevity of an aphorism, the worst market in the 


The expansion cf the trade is due to some ex. 
tent to the favorable freight rates ruling under 
the interstate commerce law, by which goods 


Other reasons are the 
low rents and the licht rates of taxation, a com- 


The business of Bouve & Daniels was estab- 
assuming the present title January lst, 1888, 
The push and enterprise of the firm have been 


surate success, the sales this year, up to July 
lst, having been far inexcess of those for the 


The financial condition of 
the house was never better thanitis today, and, 
indeed, it may be accepted as a fact that there 
is no house in the eastern states which rests on 
a more solid basis than this, its status in com- 
mercial circles being founded on the solid rock 


and ample capita], and uponits well-established 
The present members of the firm are Edward 


Mr. Bouve, after a valuable business experi- 
ence, all of which was obtained in Boston, be- 
came an original partner in this firm as before 
He attends to the office affairs of 
the concern, and is very efficient in the depart- 
ment of credits and collections, and in the other 


Mr. Daniels acquired all his experience in the 
wholesale clothing business, and here a few 
words in reference to the well-known business 


ated, andin which firm he afterward ae 

is 
firm took its title of Carney & Sleeper in 1840. 
In 1852it was known as Whiting, Kehoe & 
Galloupe, next as Whiting. Galloupe, Bliss & 
Co., then Bliss, Whiting, Peirce & McKenna, 
then as Lake, Cushing & Daniels, this being 
when Mr. Franklin B. Daniels’ name appeared 
for the first time in the firm. This business was 
first located on Ann street, removed to 14 Fed- 
eral street, then to 16 Franklin street, next to 
35 Franklin street, then to the corner of Kiag- 


Of the former partners who are now dead we 
would mention Andrew Carney, Jacob Sleeper, 

Bliss, Otis H. 
A picture may 
now be seen in the office on the second floor, of 
the members of the firm when it was known as 
Bliss, Whiting, Peirce & McKenna, all being 
There are also photographs 
of the Franklin street store and the ruins of the 
premises after their destruction in the great 


fire. 

Mr. Albert T. Whiting who retired is well 
known as a public-spirited citizen, and now 
holds the important office of chairman of the 
Jacob 
S'eeper will long live in the esteem of his fel- 
low citizens as an honorable upright merchant, 
and as director of the Bank of Commerce from 
the time of its organ‘zation till the day of his 
deatb, while his memory will even be cherished 
for his philanthropic deeds and active service in 


as well as for his munificent gifts during his 
life to public objects, and his noble bequests at 


Some of the travelers have continued their 
connection with Mr. Daniels from the old firm, 
for as long as twenty years, for though, as 
mentioned elsewhere, the firm always desire to 
see their customers in Boston when possible, 
yet they are justly proud of their travelers, 
who are as fine a body of men as go out of 
Boston, and enjoy the full confidence of the 
They are now on the road with a lot of 
samples representing the most varied, best as- 
sorted and highest quality stock ever carried by 
It certainly must be with feelings of 
pride for the present partners to know that at 
this late day they are more than ever repre- 


matter of history that Boston wholesale cloth- 
ing houses have done as much as any other 
lines of industry in building up the country 


being represented in many of the vast business 
edifices in the west and northwest. It has been 
largely through such enterprise on the part of 
Boston capitalists that Minneapolis, which for 
example, when the business of Carney & 





Sleeper was establised had a population of Joc. 
than 300 now has over 200,000, having increase, 
fully 40.000 during 1858; St. Paul increa jon 
30,000, and Kansas City, which, in 1840 wa: 
nothing more than an outside trading pos: 

added 25,000 to its population last year, wh), 
of Chicago it is no secret that a very large por- 
tion of the city was built, especially after tho 
great Chicago fire, by Boston capital. : 

The lines of goods now being presented hy 
this firm, and to which we shall here bri: fly re. 
ter, have been manufactured from goods select. 
ed by the most competent judges and with the 
greatest care, though a considerable portion oj 
them have been manufactured to the firm's 
special order, in some of the most reliable woo). 
en mills. It may be obsei ved in this connection 
that while this house has always shown a com. 
mendable desire to encourage home industries 
by using as large a portion of American made 
cloth as possible, there are some lines of goods, 
such as the finer lines of broadcloths, cagsi. 
meres, worsteds, ete., in which our manufac. 
turers have not yet been able to successfully 
compete with those of Yorkshire, the west of 
England and France. The same remark is true 
of trimmings, linings, etc., in whicb France, Ger- 
many and Italy so far have been able to exce!, 
which are therefore imported. The reason for 
this is plain when it is remembered that this 
firm have always aimed to give to their goods 
something 

MORE THAN OUTWARD ATTRACTIVENESS, 
and to supply the best value, not only in cloth, 
but also in linings and trimmings, so that the 
garments may be equally durable and satisfac- 
tory throughout. The business is divided into 
departments, which may he designated those 
tor men’s, boys’ aud children’s clothing. 

In men’s goods are found suits made from a]! 
cescriptions of cloth of both American and for- 
eign manufacture, such as broadcloths, Meltons, 
tweeds, worsteds, diagonals, etc., from the most 
celebrated mills of Bristol, Bradford, Leeds and 
Huddersfield in England, and tweede, plaids, 
checks, stripes, ete., in the peculiar Scotch 
goods, together with the fine cloth products of 
France, Germany, etc With these are also 
found the most desirable lines of New England 
cloths, the whole forming an assortment nct to 
be surpassed in any clothing establishment in 
the country. These goods are intended for the 
fall and winter seasons, and will be found the 
most serviceable ever offered to the trade. 

THE PREVAILING SHAPES 
for the ensuing season will be, in men’s suits, 
Prince Alberts, three-button cutaways and 
sacks, in all of which this firm’s varieties in- 
clude full assortments of corkscrews, cassimeres, 
worsteds, etc. In overcoats an equal variety 


| and assortment will be found, as well in shape, 


of any in the country, and the demand for New | 


ing houses, and about as many combining the | 


from the fact that over $6,000,000 capital is jn- | 








material, finish, ete, particular attention being 
given to linings, trimmings, etc. As is well 
known to the trade, this line of goods does not 
yield a proportionate profit with some others, 
but this has never deterred this firm from be- 
stowing upon it cqual care in the purchase of 
materials and in tbe excellence of workmar- 
ship, and the same satisfaction is guaranteed in 
this line asin all others. In the line of boys 
goods the same discretion and judgment have 
been shown in the selection of goods, and in 
the styles and designs much originality and 
taste have been displayed. 

The 

CHILDREN'S CLOTHING 
department has, during the last two years been 
made a leading specialty, and has met with 
marked success, the firm having studied it 
most particularly and given it much attention, 
while the sales show a very large percentage of 
growth. When parents consider how much 
care, labor and expense were expended on their 
clothing in years gone by, when the material 
was frequently homespun, and in almost every 
case the garments were made at home, with in- 
finite care and general misgiving as to the satis- 
factoriness of the resu!t, and the almost invari- 
able disappointment which ensued, it will ap- 
pear almost incredible that they can now clothe 
their boys_in the most fashionable suits, of 
equally serviceable material, and made ina 
durable manner, for but very little more than it 
cost tbeir parents for the bare material in those 
days. Yet such is the fact, and the 

CHOICE OF MATERIALS 
includes every kind of American-made goods 
and those from England, [reland and Scotiand, 
when such goods may be desired. The varie- 
ties of goods in this line, however, comprise 
some scores of different materials, so that the 
choice is practically unlimited, both in color and 
style. In knee pants the stock is complete and 
varied, the goods being all wool and exception- 
ally durable. 

The premises of Bouve & Daniels are situated 
at 65 Summer street. The building, which 
was erected after the great fire in 1872, presents 
a very imposing appearance, the front being 
handsomely wrought is granite, constituting it 
an architectural ornament to that portion of 
the city, whicb, since the corflagration swept 
it, has developed in business structures a busi- 
ness locality which for taste and sppropriate- 
ness, as well as for solidity and convenience, is 
not surpassed in any city on this continent 
and probably not in the world. The location is 
in the heart of tbat section, which commands 
the entire wholesale trade, and attracts dealers 
from every part of New England and neighber- 
ing states, so that there is probably 

NO STREET IN BOSTON 
where there is more activity, combined with 
magnitude of transactions, than Summer street. 
Indeed, it is a mart for the clothing business, 
and here views are exchanged and questions 
discussed and practically decided which fre- 
quently have an important bearing on the in- 
terests of the trade throughout the country. 
On entering the premises one of the most strik- 
ing features is the perfect manner in which 
they are lighted, there being no dark cornezs in 
the entire building. The large expanse of win- 
dow surface affords great advantages in the 
matching or contrasting of delicate tints and 
shades, and the minute examination and com- 
parison of fine fabrics, so necessary in a busi- 
ness of this character, while at night the entire 
buliding is brilliantly illuminated by electric 
light, this being one ot the many improvements 
which render this one of the model wholesale 
clothing houses in this country. The depart- 
ments work tegether with the ease and har- 
mony of a machine, the whole being directed by 
and showing the controlling influence of mas- 
ter minds. The appearance of the second floor 
impresses one with the extreme neatness and 
orderly arrangement of everything, a feature, 
indeed, observable on all the floors. This 
floor—as also may be said of the third floor— 
unquestionably constitutes one of the 
FINEST SAMPLE AND SALESROOMS 
in Boston. The front part of the third floor is 
appropriated to the display of goods on racks, 
where, at a glance, a judgment may be formed 
of the merits of the good varieties of 
pants, suits, overcoats, etc., kept in stock, 
the object of the firm being to afford the 
utmost facilities to the customers for making 
the very closest possible examination. The re- 
mainder of the premises, except the sixth 
floor, which is the stock room, is devoted to the 
manufacturing departments, the latter being re- 
plete with all the modern mechanical appli 
ances. In the cutting department the firm 
employs the most experienced men, whose ef- 
ficiency has been tested in the general approval 
of their work. 
HIS MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT, 


which gives but a small idea of the scope of 
the business—there being thousands of employrs 
outside—may be said to be a veritable hive of 
industry, the uniform intentness and applica 
tion of the operators at once indicating that 
they, as well as their employers, “mean busi- 
ness,” and here thousands of dollars worth of 
goods are cut up daily. Very many of them 
are made out of Boston, a large number of the 
wives and daughters of farmers even in the 
remotest parts of New England, finding em- 
ployment for their spare moments, especially 
in the winter time, in making garments for the 
wholesale houses in Boston, and thus they are 
enabled to provide for themselves many personal 
and domestic Juxuries, even if not necessities, 
which they might otherwise be deprived of, and 
it would be difficult to say how many sum- 
mer vacations are paid for in this way, and in 
driving through the rural districts and noting 
the thrify appearance of the farm houscs and 
the neatness of the paint and green blinds, no- 
body can tell how far the industry of the wife 
and daughter have 
ENABLED THE FARMER 

to do the desired outlays to produce these results. 
In this firm’s establishment the greatest care is 
exercised in the selection of the goods to be 
manufactured, but the sponging and steaming, 
to prevent future shrinkage, are done at a sep- 
arate establishment, the processes, for effective- 
ness, r( quiring more space than could be afford- 
ed here. When the goods are made up they 
are subjected to the closest scrutiny, particular 
attention being given to the seame, pockets, 
buttons and button-holer, these points having 
been found of great importance in the continued 
popularity of this firm’s goods. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, SATURDAY, JULY 27. 1889. 


or 





The Hlarkets. 








sor the week ending “Wernesday even- 
F ing, July 24 


a0STON RETAIL PRICES. 


inside Faneuil Hall Market, 








sserooted weekly by HiLtTon & Woopwarp, 
[oor aland Mutton; GRO. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 
No. by Poultry and Game; STURTEVANT & 
i ALEY, Nos. 33. & 40, Boot ; JF, Squme & Co., 
sn & 25, Pork, ra ams ; CROSBY 
ee ¥ Cow Nos. 57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and 
8808: SANDS, FURBER & CO., Nos. 88 &90, Fruit 
Bag vegetables; SHATTUCK & JONES, No. 128, 
ani" Ggo. KE. &(CHARDSON & Co., No. 1, F. H. 
pe Fruit # Nuts; Cops, Bates & YERXA, 
Squar's #. H. square, Grocertes.| 


si gutter, Cheese and Eggs. 


Brie, each @. 2 

7 bh— ’ see . 

porter, # , 23 @. 2% Neufchatei,ea @. 5 
puttud, «23 @» 25 |Kggs,¥doz.. @. 20 
vair tub,. 20 @. 22 APG, »« » - + @e 20 
Good tub, «18 @- = Fancy. . .28 @. 30 
neose.¥ 201d 198 

Chew yh, 10 @- 12 


Fruit and Berries. 
oo pk 26 @.- 50) Lemons, doz 15 @. 30 
apples Vy 14h @. 15 |Oramges, ¥ dx 259. 60 
gananas, doz 15 @. 35 |Prunes,¥B .6@. 25 


oe 225. Jobbing prices, 10c higher. 

Blackberries, «8 @-+ iy oon apple each15@ - 30 New York B ihe supply is aboet equal to the de- 
Blueberries « 125 @. = ew : doz 15@. 40 | mand and prices have remained about the same. 
Cron, vb 2% @- 10 Raisi aa oz .25@. = Marrow bave tobe strictly prime to command 
Cocoanut, each 5 @- 7 eat oy e. . $240. Medium very scarce and held firmly at 
Currante,» » «8 @ - encias, A Ce. > $245 when of desirable quality. Pea beans 
cates, Yb + 10 B- S Muscatels,B 10 @. ~ seldom exceed $240. White kidney ecarce and 
vig, WD + 129 @- Raspberries,.15@-~ 20 | nominal. Rcd kidney very strong and holders are 
oseperrie’s +» @+ 124] Zamiecur’nts,10@ 12 | not urging sules even at the extreme figures 

Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. quoted. 


Salt, # kit 350 @ 5 00 
Lobster,¥?b.. @. 12 
Oysters . Common $1 00 

¥ gall . 140 ext 250 
Salmon,sm. @. 30 
Mackerel— Tongues and Sounds— 

galt, eacd oe @- 12 pickled - oe @. 124 

Fish--Fresh. 
gutterfish ¥ ib. @+ 15 |Halibut,¥ 0 16 1-3@ . 20 


Jod, dr Vv bh. 3 ® 8 
civins, ¥ gall . G+ 60 
Halibut,sm, 7 @- 17 
gerrings, 40.42 @- 20 

scaled, ¥ box @. 35 


Pinefish & tb « @- 18 | Uake Pickerel, @. 15 
vod Yb » + + @- 8 |Laketrovct,.B . @,. 15 
se ngues, tb. @. 15 |Mackerel ¥ th. 5 @. 20 
iver oil, pt + @- 40 |Scup # h...@. 15 
Cusk,¥ bee @- 8 |Salmontrout.. @. 15 
ie OD oo 0 ae Salmon....se+ @ 35 
te @. 40 |Spanish mack. @. 20 


Fr gs, doz * a 





- rs, ib » @. 8 |String Perch doz@ 15 
pe . .20 @. 25 | Soft Shell Crabs doz 1 00 
Groen Turtle ¥ bh@. 20 | Whitefish ¥ b .@. 15 
Haddock, vb. e ° 8 

Groceries. 





eek Maple Syrup @.100 | for selections but the average price is from 144 l6c; 
C 1a ( ov. Java @. 31 |Mustard,.. 2 @. 40 | Common grades at from 10@12c are plenty and dull. 
old ; ee @. 27 |Rice, ¥ > /6,8@. 9 fhe butter thatis being shipped is for the most 
_ SM. b @. 40 |Saleratus,¥b6@. 9 part such as costs from 14@lrc # th, but some low 
<9 hg Sago, ib... @. ? grades costing as low as 10@1l2c have been sent 
“"goston, ¥ ib. @- 7 |Sea Moss, WB. @. 20 | VET = ‘ , ; 
Rotter, . .10@. 25 |Sugar— We quote: Extra creamery, 17@18c; first, 15@ 
B ee Granulated th @. 10 lfc; New England dairy, good to choice, 15@164c; 
, -7@. 10 Powdered. . @. 10} | fair to good, 13@l5c. . 
se Crushed .. @. 104 Kigin: 16416@gc; one half of a cent more than 
iv. 3h@. 4 Yellow... 8@. 94 | 1a8t week, Last year it was 19c. 
@. 3 | 3picee— St. Aibans, Vt.: Eastern creamery, 18@19¢; 
acoages e ‘Cassia, ¥ & . @. 30 | dairy, general price, 13@ltc, selections, 6c; fair 
Bve meal . “@ . 8 | Cloves «1+ @. 40 | t9 800d, l0gi2c. , — oe 
Crushed wheat @. 44] Allspice... @. 20 th cago: Butter is quiet; Elgin creamery, 16c; 
uckwheat a. 4 Pepper . .35 @. 40 ey po oa " : 
our— Ginger . . 25 @. 35 New York: The market seems to be going from 
“~ il. b'L 6 75@ 7.50 Nutmegs .. @. 70 bad to worse, and no encouraging feature can be 
- sian*a beat . .625| Mace ..». @. 90 | foundinanydirection. The receipts continue on 
+ ar 575 |Starch— an enormous rcale,and although demand is fair, 
nse a ’ ‘e 18 Satin gloss bh @. 8 itis so much below the supply that there is no 
H peheseagpeds b . 3 : 25 Silver gloss . @. 8 possible chance to move a sarge portion of the ar- 
Hone sae 83 * 25 Crown polish @. 8 rivals. Exporters are operating moderately, but 
Je oy i es 20 @ : 25 |Tapioca¥ bh.» @. 7 still adhere to the low grades—say from 94@1l14c; 
a = 8 ‘ fea— — lots of creamery are taken A about 133 
OLASSES— - @lic, but uot enough to cause any relief to the 
Porto Rico, i 60 come : =  $ = narket. Western creamery of extra quality com- 
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Cooking. » + @- 36 of fine quality. 
Meats--Fresh. Beef.—The demand for fresh beef is fair; good 
fresh beef is less plenty than last week. Prices re- 
Beef, ¥ b— chops, ¥ &.17 @. 25 | main the same as then and are steadily held. 
Sirloin steak 25@. 28 | haslet,ea. .6@. 8 We quote choice and good stcere,5}@6jc ¥ tb; 
Kound do.. 14 @. 15 | Pork, ¥ B— hinds, e4@9ic; tores, 34@4)¢; rattles, 3@3}c; 
Rump do .25 @. 28 | Roast&steak:0@ 11 | chucks, 34@4c; backe, 54@6c; rumpe, 104Q1Zc; 


Sirloin, roast 20@. ribs ee « 010@.~ Il 


25 

Rib, roast . 15 @. 20 |Sweetbreads, 40 @. 60 

Chuck rib. 76. 10 S.et,7B...6@. 8 

Liver. «2-8 @.- 10 Tallow, ¥ b -5@. 6 
Lamb— | Veal, hind qr 15 @. 17 

hind qr, ¥ B18@. 20 foreqr »».7@. 10 

fore qr. ¥ 10 @. 124| loins, ...15@. 20 
Lard, leaf, # i. . 10 | Head & Pluck, 

Tried, «s- @- il 50 @ . 60 
Mutton— 

legs, VW .16 @. 164 

foreqr, @ B 8 @. 10 

Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 

Beef,corned,&6 @. 12 (Tripe, VB . 8 @.- 15 


smoked, # 20 @. 25 | Tongues, ¥ & 12 @. 14 
Fors, baaaes hi2 @. 14 Smoked, ea 87 @ 100 

Bacon, ¥ ib 12 @. 14 |Pigs’feet, VB @.- s 

Shoulders— Sausage,¥ birg @. et 

5 k sd, b @ . 9 sma a . 
Conae 8 Bologna, ¥ b84@. 9 
9 
Nuts. 
Almonds, ¥ 20 @. 80 ;Peanuts, VB. 8@. 10 
C istana, ¥ tb 12 @ . 15 Pecans, eee 15 a . 20 
Chestnuts # qt.. @. 10 Walnuts, Eng.15 @. 20 
Kilberts, ¥ B 15 @. 20 Naples, » ++ @- 20 
Poultry and Game. 
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Spring chickens, 20g 25 |Greem geese,. @.- 20 
Scelag ducks @. 20 eee A : "= 
Fowls,¥ B&B .15 @. 18 squabs r ‘ 
; Turkeys, ¥ Db 15 @. 20 
Vegetables. 

Beans, ¥pk.. @. 75 (Onions, pk .30 @. 35 
string#qt .8 @. 10 bunch «++» @- 5 
shell, qt,» » » @-. 10 | Potatoes, pk.» @- 30 

Beets, peck,. . @. 30 | Peas,split, Wat @. 10 

Cabbage.ea .8 @. 10 greenpk. 40@. 50 

Corn ¥ doz .25 @. 30 |Rhubarb¥Wb2@. 3 

Carrots, # peck @. 40 |Radish,...+ @- 5 

Cucumbers, .2@. 3 |Squashes— 

Lettuce, W@hd. @. 5 a «rege ° e- = 

Mirt,bch,. .- @- 8 |furnips, pK . e 30 

” Tomatoes hothouse20@25 








WHOLESALE MARKETS. 


(li prices and remarks apply to Boston unless 
otherwise stated 





Jusiness is just now quiet, of course; suffering 
rom the usual midsummer depression, but statis- 
3 of banks, clearing houses, boards of trade, etc., 
show that there is a larger volume of business in 
progress than at the corresponding period last 
year, and many branches of industry that usually 
uspend before midsummer are still in active 
operation in anticipation of fall trade. These 
straws are indicative of a healthy condition. Still 
n spite of there favorable indications business 
‘n are not wholly agreed as to the outlook and 
those on each side point to certain facts as proof 
f the soundnesa of their theory. Those who be- 
eve that the outlook is hopeful and promising al- 
ic to such facts as the above and to the further 
facts that there is a probability of excellent crops 
in this country and that there will be a large 
European demand for our breadstuffs, that there 
san increased activity in the iron and steel trade, 
that new cotton mills are being projected, that the 
western lines of railroads are doing an increased 
business, that much European capital is coming to 
country for investment, and that money is 

y. All these facts lead us to take sides with 

e who hold the optimi-tic view, as we believe 

the preponderance of evidence is on their side. 
But there are some few facts looking the other 
way, we must acknowledge. The Boston Journal 
thinks that three-fourths of the pessimistic talk is 
‘to partisanship and one-fourth to ignorance. 

h a very positive statement is an exaggeration. 
siderable business that is being done is being 

lone at a very small margin of profits; the great 
bulk of the produce transported on the westera 
railroads is, on account of foolish rate cutting, be- 
og carried at little or no profit; this in turn re- 
ts on the stock market and causes a depression 
ind weakness there. Still further the govern- 
ment’s connections with the situation is not what 
itought to be. Unsound silver legislation still re- 


the treasury is reported to have said that he would 
buy no more silver at present he shows a level 
headednees beyond that of the law makers. The 
treasury surplus still continues to increase as the 
sales of bonds are not very large; and an extra 
session of congress is predicted for the early fall 
for the purpose of tinkering the tariff, which may 
effect business unfavorably. Still, as we said be- 
fore, balancing the probabilities, we think that the 
outlook is more encouragi' g than otherwise. The 
dry goods market is quiet, but with a fair amount 
of firmness in most lines and a fair amount of or- 
ders for fall goods are already being received. 
Leather is selling well at full prices. Produce is 
generally low, as are dairy products. Meats are 
unchanged. Wool remains firm. 


Apples.—As the season advances supplies in- 
Crease, but the situation is dull, Common stock is 


supply. Fancy red Astrachans will go as bigh as 
$2 25@2 50 ¥ barrel, tut the average reoeipte will 
not go over $1 75@2. Choice large Boughs are 
worth $2 5043 # barrel, but for the common stock 
$1@2 is the range, 
half barrel. 
anything else, quality counts, 

bring remunerative prices; and 
extremely profitable to the producer. 
Pye san evaporated apples is light, 

price for fancy evaporated, and 
figures shade down to os low as ~~ age ek ae 


oes. 
air out'et, and tone rules st 
are good enough to eady, but few offerings 


Prices range from $1 2542 i 
with inferior fruit lower” sri he ere tl te 


what dull; though pri P 
favor elders R4 prices are slightly in buyers 
and are fairly firm in the r ideas, for supplies are 
light and they believe that all they eats on hand 
will be needed at full figures. Nearly all kinds 
are in light 
August a e always dull months in the trade deal- 
ers say that the tituation is nothing more than 
what is to be expected at this season. 

We quote: Choice small N. Y. hand-picked pea, | 464@47c. 
S 50@2 60 ¥ bush; choice N. Y. large hand-picked, 


choice 
diums, 
choice yellow eyes, $3 70@3 85; 
beans, $2 20@2 45; red kidneys, 
5446c ¥ tbh; foreign medium, $1 55@175; pea, $2@ 


Norfolks range from 5¢c@$1 ¥ 
In early native apples, more than in 
and only the best 
» where fancy, are 
Trade in 
with 7c the 


New York: The apple market shows very little 


Strictly prime, hand-picked fruit has a 


reach extreme top figures. 


Seans.—The demand is quiet and trade some- 


are not particularly anxious to sell 


supply or +carce, and as July and 


240@245; small Vt. hand-picked, $2 50@2 65, 
ecreened pea, $2 25@2 50; hand-picked me- 
$2 50@2 60; choice screened, $2 10@2 35; 

California pea 
$2 7543 00; lima, 


Butter.—The situation is substantially the 
same as we reported last week. The freq: ent rains 
make the feed in the pas'ures exceptionally good 
for the season and consequently a large amount is 
being made all over the couttry though receipts 
herein Boston show a slight falling off. Prices 
will net probably advance any for a month at least 
and if they hold their own without getting any 
lower they will do well. ihe cold storage houses 
are filled to overflowing and the receipts are yet 
ahead of the consumption. The export movement 
tends to help the situation a little but, as compared 
with the whole make, it is not enough of an influ- 
ence tochange prices. Our quotations continue 
the same as last week with 18 cents as the top 
price, and this 18 readily obtained for a few favor- 
ite brands of choice creamery, but the bulk of sales 
are made at from 15@17c. The grades which com- 
mand the former price are arrivingin such quau- 
tity that the market between the finest and lowest 
grades may show a wider diversion for the next 
few weeks. Northern dairy will go as high as 7c 


rounds, 6@64c; loins, 12@15c. 

Cheese.—' here is not much cheese coming to 
the Boston market and trade is ratherduil. Prices 
have a tendency to ease off a little, however; buy- 
ers are waiting to have the market more steady 
before they operate a great deal. Most of the 
stock sells at a range of 6@84c, although a few 
fancy twins are taken at 8$@¥c, Vermont ched- 
ders scli at8@8}; the jobbing price is 9}410c. The 
Liverpool market has declined another sixpence 
and is steady at 4#s. The ruling price at Utica is 
73 and the top 84c; this is a quarter of a cent less 
than Jast week and one cent less than a year ago. 
This week’s price is the lowest of the season. 

[he Utica Herald says: ‘The time for July 
cheese has now arrived, and it is probable that 
this is one cause of the drop in prices. True, such 
a thing as a boom has been known to take place in 
the month of July, but everybody knew what that 
meant, and that it was not based on the merits of 
the cheese, but on speculation pure and simple. It 
isthe natural course for July cheese to take— 
downward, unless some daring operator should 
venture to attempt a corner. It does not look as if 
the conditions were favorable to such an attempt 
this season. The production of cheese on both 
sides of the water has been large, and nobody 
claims that there has been a shortage anywhere. 
The season has been such that no possible drought 
hereafter can seriously affect the amount of the 
make and there can be no scare on thia subject, 
as no one could be induced to believeit. And it is 
better that July and part of the August make 
should sell low. In that case larger quantities w.ll 
be taken for exp rt, and stock will be got out of 
the way, and give a chance for September and Oc- 
tober stock to fetch good prices. Tiere should be 
no holding back policy followed now.” 


Coal.—There is a fair demand at retail as house- 
keepers are now putting in their winter’s supply. 
The wholesale market is dull and unchanged but 
higher than a year ago. Freights are high which 
has the tendency to prevent as much buying as 
there would be otherwise. The wholesale rates at 
New York range from $3 90@4 15 according to tize. 
The freights are 98c@$1 05. The retail price in 
Boston ranges from $5 50@6 00. 


Eggs.—The market is in a pecullar condition,— 
the same as last week, only more so. Ihe range 
in prices between the different grades is farther 
apart than ever. Good table eggs, such as the best 
hotels would use, are very scarce and command a- 
fancy price varying alittle from day to day, ac- 
cording to the demand. Some days the dealers are 
entirely sold out, and then such eggs could be sold at 
wholesale for 25@28c. The buik of receipts, how- 
«ver, are of inferior quality and very hard to sell. 
The market on such is extremely dull and in buy- 
ers’ favor. 

We quote: Near-by and cape, 20@25c; northern 
and eastern, 144@ 5c; Michigan extras, 134@144c; 
other western, 1z4@134c; provincial 134@14c. 

New York: With offerings all showing more or 
less hot weather defects the market is weak. 
Really fine ¢tock is scarce and such would sel well. 
State and Pennsylvania new laid are quoted at 144 
@l5ic, others as low as lec. 

Fish.—An increased supply of mackerel has 
been received the pa:t week and consequently a 
larger volume of business. But supplies came 
trom foreign sources and were disposed of ona 
basis of $16 per barrel for plain 3’s. Tcelots from 
dealers’ hands have been sold at from $16 to $17. 
The local mackerel ca‘ch is no more encouraging. 
A more liberal supply of cod fish has come to 
hand and been taken in trade at prices about the 
same as last week. The trade in pickled herring 
is light. Canned lobster has advanced, the best 
brands beingfirm at $175 per dozen thcans. Fresh 
fish bas been more plenty this week. Prices are 
about as follows: Steak cod ranged from 3 to 4 
and market from 14 to 24 cents per pound. Had- 
dock started at 1} and roe to 24 cents. Halibut 
were fairly steady at 12 to 13 cents per pound for 
white and 10 to 11 cents for gray. Bluefish from 
New York sold at 5 to7 cents per pound. Sword- 
fish 6to 8 cents. Salmon are getting scarce, and 
prices advanced to 28¢ per pound. 


Fruit and Berries.—Trade continues very 
good and the market is well supplied. Nice Cali- 
fornia peaches have been the most notable thing 
in the market this week—strange to tay they taste 
as well as look finely. They are some of the most 
de icious fruit that has been seen for some time. 
The Delaware peaches will begin to arrive next 
week, when the regular trains will begin running. 
California fruits generally are lower than last 
week. Georgia and California pears are qnite 

lenty in the market, being frequently seen on the 
Coe. ters’ stands and about the street. A few 
native Gifford pears have begun to appear which 
sell at $1 2°@! 50 bushel. The market is well 
supplied with all kinds of berries, although there 
is norush., The supply of melons is large and the 
market is almost overstocked. 

We quote: Bananas, $1@2 25 per bunch, fancy, 
$3 50; oranges, Mediterranean, $4 00@6 00 ¥ box; 
lemons, $3@5 ¥ box; a #200@4 00 ¥ bbl; 
pineapples, 7@12c; sugarioaf, 15@16c; watermel- 
ons, 18@20c for large; 10@15c for small; Cali- 
fornia peaches, $200 # box (about one peck) ; do. 
plums, $1j75@2 75 # box; do. pears, $2 75@3 50 ¥ 
box; blueberries, 8@llc # qt; black berries, 6@10c 
# qt; ratpberries, 8@15c # qt; black caps, 8@12c 
# qt; currants, 6@10; gooseberries, 50@60c ¥ peck ; 
huckleberries, 8@10c ¥ q’. 

New York: Blackberries, 3@5c; grapes, 2°c; 
huckleberries, 5@&c; musk melons, 75c@$3 00 ¥ 
bbl; pears, $100@350; common cooking pears, 
75c@%1 00 # half bbl; Jersey peaches, 40@80c ¥ 
basket; Maryland peaches, early sorts, 50@$1 00 ¥ 
crate; plume, 10@12c # qt.; raspberries, 3@6c ¥ 
pt.; watermelons, —— large, $16 00@!8 00 ¥ 100; 
watermelons, small, $9 00@11 00 ¥ 100. 


Fleur and Meal.—The probabilities about 
the wheat crop keep operators a little unsettled 
and give a somewhat unsettled tinge to the mar- 
ket. Those who believe in higher prices refer to 





cellent condition of our own crops. With dry 
weather tor the next few weeks one of the best 
crops of winter wheat ever known in this country 
will be gathered, the reports of a shortage in Da- 
kota ie) wholly credited. With such a con- 
dition of the wheat market the flour market is un- 
settled. Considerable sales of new flour to arrive 
have had a quieting effect on spot supplies. The 
corn meal market is firm with a good demand. 
We quote: Fine and superfine, $2 35@3 35; ex- 
tra and seconds, $3 35@4 60; Minnesota baker, 
clear and straight, $4 20@5 60; Michigan stone, 
$4 5065 00; winter wheat, roller and straight, 
$475@525; winter patent, $5 25@6 00; epring 
patent, $6 10@0 40; Canada $4 75@5 40; rye flour, 
$343 25; graham flour, $2 75@3 25; oatmeal, $5 40@ 
ve Pi ay ry cornmeal, $2 15@2 20; do- 
» kiln drie ¢ 30@235; choice granulated 
$2 60@2 75; bag meal 904920.’ 7 


Grain.—Corn has made a sharp advance and is 
firm at the figures quoted. The offerings are 
small; the prices of the goods shipped trom the 
west are higher, and the tendency is still upward. 
Trade in oats is dull, and prices are about the same 
us heretofore quoted; there seems to be very little 
interest in the market. 

We quote: Corn, high mixed, 48)c; steamer 
yellow, 48}c; steamer mixed, 474448c; no grade, 
Oats, fancy, 38@40c; No. 2 white 35}@ 
c; No. 3 white, 344c. Rye, 65@70c. 


Hay and Straw.—The hay market continues 
quiet, with only the best hay steady. There is a 
continued over supply of ordinary qualities, and 
the majority of the sales take place at from $13@16- 
$18 is an outside price. 

We quote: Good to choice, $17@18; fairto or- 
dinary, $15@16; clover and clover| mixed, $11g14; 
— $10@10 50; rye straw, $16@17; oat straw, 


36 


@s. 
New York: Prime hay, 80490c; other grades 
60@75c; rye straw, 55g70. : ; ’ 


Hops.—But litile is doing. Prices hold steady. 
Choice 1888 hops are quoted at 18@23c; 1887 at sD 
12c; old lots are nominal at 5 to 8c. 


Hides and Pelts.—No life to the hide busi- 
ness, and pees are merely nominal. Lamb skins 
tirmer. ides—Brighton slaughter, 44@5c ¥ tb; 
country, 3@4c # tb; western, buff, 5@5ic # tb. Wool 
skins, each, .75c@$1 25; lamb skins,feach, 50g6Cc; 
calf skins, each, 40@60c. 


Leather. There is a feeling that the mar- 
ket has struck bettom as far as prices are 
concerned, and there is less haggling over the tig- 
ures. Finished leather is about steady, with wax 
and kip quoted at from 10@12ic for No. 1 and No. ;2 
Rio Grande brogan No. 1 and No, 2 range trom 
11}@13c; No. 1 and No. 2 boot grain, from 12@15c. 
The top quotations for finest belt knife splits 
oe from 30@41 for No. 1, and for very choice. 
Calf skins are quoted : s high as 70@75c for 20 to 30 
tbs, and down to 30@45c for 50 to 100 Ibs. For hem- 
lock rough leather 16a17c represents the market 
on good goods, but off lots have been sold for less. 
For rough splits the market is steady, with the 
be-t quoted at 11@13c. Hemlock sole leather for 
good qua ities will range from 17@194c. The crop 
leather market is fully sustained and ranges from 
26431c for light and heavy backs. 


Lumber.—The demand continues very good 
for the dull season with the probabilities of an in- 
crease as soon as the warm weather has passed. 
Northern and eastern lumber is in good request 
though prices show but little chahge. Sprace is 
in good demand and quite’ firm with the tendency 
upward. 

We quote: Eastern pine coarse No. 5, $16@17; 
Western pine, uppers, $50@52 1 and 2 inch; $57@60 
for three and four inch; sound match boards, $18@ 
22; sixinch selected sheathing strips, $434@45. 
Southern pine, building and bridge or ers, $22 509 
25 cargo; flooring, $25@27 cargo. Spruce, two- 
inch plank orders cargo at $13 50@14; ordinary 
frames, $14 00@1450; rough boards, $104 13; planed 
boards, *11@14; Vermont spruce 12 foot planed 
and trimmed, $14 50. 

Hardwoods —black walnut $95@$110; medium 
grades $70@80; ash $40445; whitewood $25@36; 
cherry $60@95; butternut $55@60; oak $40@46; 
quartered oak $52@55; cypress $31@34. 


Mill Feed and Cotton Seed.—The market 
for mill feedis firmer with a moderate demand. 
Cotton seed is steady and somewhat quiet. Spring 
bran to arrive in sacks is quoted $15@15 50; winter, 
$16 22816 50; Michigan bran in bulk $15 50@15 75; 
middiings in sacks, $15 50@19 50; cotton-seed meal 
in sacks, $24 25 to arrive, $25@25 50 tor spot. 


Molasses. — The market continues firm, 
with u quiet demand for grocery goods. New 
crop, fancy Ponce, 45c per gallon; New Orleans, 
46@47c; Cienfuegos, 28@31c; blackstrap, 16@17c. 


Mutton and Veal.—Lambs are plenty and 
easier. Veals are steady with a firmer tendercy. 
Muttons are firmer and rather scarce with a good 
demand. 

Lambs, choice epring 11@13c; common do 8@ 
llc; choice fall 9@10ic; common to good, 6@9c; 
mutton, 8@9}c for choice; poor to good, 544@7c; 
yearlings, 94@ Oc; veal, good to choice, 8@9c; 
fancy 1Cc. 

Potatoes.—The average receipts from all points 
are liberal though there is occasionally a tempora- 
ry scarcity owing toarainy day. About $2 00 is 
as high as the regular quotations can be placed 
for a top figure; but supplies fortunate enough to 
arrive during one of the periods of temporary 
scarcity mighi sell even as high as $2 25. There is 
very little in the market so poor as to go much be- 
low $150. The demand is very good. 

New York: Long Island potatoes continue in 
liberal supply and with a good demand, tone rules 
steady at $1 10@[ 75 per bbl, most sales making at 
latter figure. 

Pork and Lard.—The market remains in an 
unchanged condition Owing to the large amount 
exported the demand is good. 

We quote: Long cuts, $14 (0@14 25; short cuts, 
$14 00@14 50; backs, $14 25@1450; lean ends, 
$1450; pork tongues, $18 00; prime mess, $15 00; 
mess, $1350; fresh ribs, 94c; sausages, 94c; bo- 
logna sausage, 7c; lard, choice, 74c ¥ th in tierces 
and tubs; 10-th pails in cases, 7jc; 5-lb, 8c; 3-tb, 
8ic; hams, 11@114c; smoked shoulders, 8c; 
corned, 7c; boneless breakfast bacon, 11ic; 
pressed hams, 114c; choice city dressea hogs, 6}c; 
country, 5c. 


Poultry.—Very large amounts of western.iced 
poultry are being received, far ahead of the de- 
mand. One large dealer of wide experience says 
the shipmentsjfrom the west are unprecedented, 
and more are received row ina week than formerly 
arrivedin a month. This over-supply depresses 
the market; andthe same gentleman informs us 
that it is in the worst condition he ever knew it in 


Jul . 

N. E. fresh killed—turkeys 14@15c; spring 
chickens, 15@2Cc; fowls, 13@14c; ducks, spring, 12@ 
lic; Western—turkeys 10@12c; fowls, 1 @12c; 
chickens, 12@1l5c. Live poultry, 10@llc at whcle- 
sale and 15c at retail. 

New York: The arrivals are rather liberal and 
the demand is active. Dry picked fowl nearly all 
sell at 18¢c when prime. Scalded fowl se'l fairly 
with 10$@124c the extremes. Scalded chickens 
have a fair movement at 13@134c. Dry-picked 
chickens are in excessive supply and very duil. 
Prime large flnd buyers up to 13@14c, but under 
grades are not wanted atany price. Turkeys have 
a moderate out'et and 12c is full. 


Sugar.—The price for fair to good refined su- 
gar is 7}@74c against 5}@5jc at the corresponding 
time last year. It is by comparing dates a year 
apart that the rate of advance is realized, being 
almost one third. The market this week has re- 
covered somewhat from the temporary depression 
we noticed a week ago, but is quiet though firm. 


Truck.—The market is well supplied with all 
kinds of truck and prices are generally rather 
weak. Onions are in liberal supply and prices are 
ruling low. Receipts of tomatoes, however, are 
light and prices are well maintained. 

Beets, [40@5Cc ¥ bu; carrots, 9Cc 100 bushels; 
onions, Egyptian 1 50@$1 75 ¥ crate; natives,50q@60c 
# bu; squasb, summer, 75c@$100 ¥ bbl; Florida, 
marrow, $2@2 50 ¥ bbl: turnips, new, 60@75c ¥ bu, 
yellow, $1 50@1 75 ¥ bbl; lettuce, 10@lic ¥ doz; 
cucumbers, 75c@1(0 ¥ 100; cabbage, native $2@ 
4 ¥ 100; parsley, 25@37c ¥ bush; rhubarb, 75cg 
$125 ¥ 100 ths; string beans, 50@75c ¥ bush; cran- 
berry, $1@1 25; wax, 75ca$1 # bushel; shell beans, 
$1@1 50 ¥ bushel; sweet. corn, $2 ¥ bbl; tomatoes, 
$4@5 # bush; peas, $1@1 50 ¥ bushel. 

New York: Receipts of tomatoes are very large 
and market shows further weakness, with prices 
generally ranging much lower. South Jersey sold 
mainly at 75c@$i 00 ¥ crate and 40@50c ¥ basket. 
Cabbage about $2@2 50 #100; green corn hasa 
good enquiry at 50c@$1 50 ¥ 100; onions in moder- 
ate supply and top grades firmer, although only 
strictly choice stock exceeds $150 ¥ bbl. Long 


Island vegetables quiet. 


Wool.—The market remains firm with much 
difference cf opinion between dealers and manu- 
facturers as to what the future will be. One large 
manufacturer with whom we talked this week pre- 
dicted a gradual falling back in prices. To the 
subscriber who asked for a quotation on scoured 
wool we would say it sells principally at from 
57 to 62 cents per pound. Messrs. Fenno Bros. & 
Childs, 117 Federal street, Boston, Mass., advise 
us that the market has been fairly active 
during the past week, but without much snap or 
vigor, and the result at the close is that buyers 
have rather more voice and that prices are barely 
sustained at the market quotations; manufactur- 
ers are buying simply from hand to mouth, feeling 
their way with the utmost caution and shopping 
about all through the market before buying, iook- 
ing for weak spots; as yet the weak spots are hard 
to discover, but as receipts are now daily increas- 
ing and as the excitement in the country has in a 
great measure subsided, it would not be strange 
if trade continued as lifeless as it has been during 
the past few days, to find that some uneasy hold- 
ers were disposed to shade prices a trifle in order 
to move their wools; it is certainly a fact that the 
number of bulis on the market is lessening, and 
here as well as all over the country a more con- 
servative feeling is prevalent on the expecta- 
tions are not nearly as sanguine regarding the fu- 
ture as they were a month ago. We quote: Fine 
unwashed Vermont and New Hampshire, 21@23c; 
washed fine, 28@30c; medium unwashed Vermont 
and New Hampshire, 26@28c¢; washed medium, 35 
@37c; choice Maine euper pulled, 40@42c, accord- 
ing to condition, New Hampshire and Vermont 
fine unwashed delaine at 234@25c; fine washed 
do., 33 @35c. 

Kodliff & Eaton, 169 Congress street, 
follows: Fine unwashed Northern wool 21@22c; 
coarse 21@23c; medium 25@27c; fine washed 


quote as 





the deficiency in the wheat crop in Russia and 





plenty and a drug, though choice stock is in light 


Hungary while the other fellows point to the ex. 





35c; Maine super 40@4%c; Michigan X and above 
washed 32433¢ ; Michigan X 32@33c for the choicest. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET, 


At Watertown and Brighton. 


Reported expressly for the NEW ENGLAND FARMN- 
ER. BY GEO. J. FOX. 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 








This week , , 3,761 10,502 _- 18,491 1,327 
Last week , , 3,724 16,230 175 18,118 1,510 
One year ago, 2,629 14,481 153 18,418 1571 


Horses... , , 535 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL 


STATES. 

Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. 8 x 
Maine..,, 656 —|R. I. & Conn, — ae 
N. Hampshire 38 50| Western - 3,461 8,97 
Vermont ., 78 890 | Canada. _ 450 
Massachusetts 86 N. Brunswick — 





New York ,, 52 132 
PO cee we és 0400s oe ame 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &o. 


Cattle. Sheep. ° . 
Fitchburg , 2,947 1476 Eastern Nea oe 
cog ee : 29 807 Boston & Mee. — 
ge S| 669 6,226 OattSboate © 
wo sew wl ER ate 3.761 10,502 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veals 





Maine— 
S.R. Berey 2.2.00 8 9 
Freee. 10 10 
P'S ere 18 19 
J. 8. Weiler eee Ee om 10 13 
{.C. Libby & Sons .. - 10 25 
Canada. 
F. Gosselyn eee eee 400 
i. DOE ke 0 6 8 50 
New He mpshire— 
H. A. Wilcox ae ye 8 2 12 
A. D Beate Sc 6 8's 5 s 
Adden & Heath..... 14 ll 40 80 
Dow & Moulton “2 2 10 26 
Aldrich & Johnson .,.. 6 6 
Breck & Wood oeseee 12 40 





BEEF CATTLE. 

The number of arrivals has increased in conse - 
quence of heavy exports to foreign ports. The 
home trade has not revived to any extent. Maine 
dealers ere getting uneasy at the protracted h»y- 
ing seaon. Their grass-fed cattle are in readiness 
for maket. Within two weeks we shall see a 
change in the length of the Eastern live stock 
train. There is considerable enquiry for their sort 
of cattls as country butchers are onthe lookout for 
such cattle in preference to Chicago dressed beef. 
Some bave found sale at $3 50@3 90 ¥ cwt live 
weight. Good grades of Wettern were reported 
haic higher. 

A. N. Monroe sold 15 steers, av 1460 ths at 44c; 
16 do, av 1175 tbs at $3 60; 16 do, av 1300 ths at 44c; 
18 do, av 1340 ths at 4}c; Farwell & McFlynn sold 
seven steers, av 1300 ths at $4 65: 13 steers, av 1250 
tbs at 43c: 12 steers, av i200 ths at $4 35. 

W. tf. Monroe slaughters this week some 500 or 
600 head for his city trade. 8.S. Learned & Co. 
are hunding a good iuany cattle. 

A. F. Blaisdeil was at market this week looking 
over the situation in anticipation of shipping 
lambs and cattle in the near fature. 

J. A. Hathaway sold 20 steers, av 1400 ths, at 
$4.70; 20do, av 1380 Ibs, at $4.60; 7 do, av 1325 tbs, at 
4c; 8 do, av 1290 ths, at $4.35; 2 do, av 1450 tbs, at 
44c; 2 do, av 1500 ths, at ¢jc; 8 do, av 1200 tbs, at 
$4.40; 8do, av 1200 ths, at 4#8c; 3do av 1450 ths, at 
$3.60. H. V. Whipple sold two cattle, av 1700. tbs, 
at 6c. Adden & Heath sold 4 grass feed steers, 
four years old, av 1100 tbs, at $3.90; 7 do, av J1000 
tbs, at 4c. The firm sold some nice steers two 
weeks ago to J. Woodbury, who wanted some more 
like them. These they sold today were not quite 
as good. A. §. Moulton sold 4 steers and 1 heifer, 
estimated to dress 900 tha, at6éc DW. A. Foss sold 
1 bull weighing 1390 tbs, at 2c LW. 

Prices of dressed weight on northern cattle: 
Good oxen $5 75 | Second qual. $5 00 @5 25 
Fair to good 5 50 | Third quality4 00 @4 75 

Few pairs premium bullocks ..... . . $600 

The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: 
Extra... .. «$460 | Light tofair $4 00 @4 25 
G@’d to prime 450 | Slim .... 337@@375 

A few lota of premium steerscost .. $470 

Considerable many western cattle have sailed 
for England within the past seven deys. They 
start with the expectation of being sold at 1l4c 
DW, which is present quotations, but the chances 
are that prices will drop 4c, with large arrivals. 
American cattle stand a better chance of being 
sold readily, as the crop of home-fed cattle is said 
to be light. The following are the shipments of 
the week: Steamer Milanese took out 305 cattle 
for M.Goldsmith. Steamer Norseman, for Liver- 

ool, with 477 cuttle, by J. A. Hathaway; 130 do, 
- J. Rollinger; 105 do, by E. B. Morgan; 100 do, 
by J. Gould. Steamer Bostonian, for Liverpool, 
with 791 cattle, by N. Morris. 

WORKING OXEN. 


One pair at Watertown yoked together with a 
rope; they were used to work, but a butcher 
bought them at 6c DW. It is age probable that 
they will be used a few days for work and then 
slaughtered. 

MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 


There is not a large run from any section of New 
England, and the inquiry does not warrant a large 
supply. Dealers call the market rather slow, al. 
though they seem to sell out pretty close trom 
week to week. They are selling quite good cows 
for $40445 # head; such cows give gocd satisfac- 
tion to the buyers. Prices were stiff at the open- 
ing this week, but some concessions were made 
before the close. 

I.38. Henry sold 2 nice Holstein rpringers at $'0 
each; they were five years old, and sold to John 
Cullen, a good judge of that kind of stock. Al- 
drich & Johnson sold for cash a new milch cow at 
$40, 1 milch cow, $35. I.C. Libby and other Maine 
dealers sold cows at $32 50@40 ¥ head. 

Remick & Cheney sold 2 valuable milch cows at 
$50@55. W.sScollans sold 4 likely milkers at $50 
each; 1 do at $55; 1 good cow, $45; 5 springers at 
$40 ¥ head. J.S. Henry sold 2 new milch cows at 
$50 each; 1 do at $40; 1 nice cow, $50; 2 common 
cows, $35 each. J. Melloy & Son sold 3 nice 
epringera, $50 each; 1 do at $50; 2 new miich cows, 
$40 each. I. C. Libby & Son sold 10common milch 
cows, $254@35 # head. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


The lamb business is resumed and the fall trade 
actually commenced. Canada lambs are on the 
market—nice fat stock, butchers say they are good. 
A northern New York lamb drover, G. W. Wears, 
was the manto make a start in that direction. 
Hollis & Co. are putting out their agents in quest 
ot Canada lambs, and they calculate to do their 
part of the business. We anticipate some life by 
the latter part ot August. Lambs are selling to- 
day at 64@7c, if of good weights, and some 8¢-ib 
sheep at 4Z7@44c. Hollis & Co. sold 425 lambs, av 
70 tbs at 7c; 200 northern lambs of 60 ths at 6} @6jc; 
210 sheep, av 90 ths at 4c. G. W. Wears sold 1(9 
lambs of 7000 ths at 64c; 2 sheep. av 100 tbs at 4c. 
F. Gosselyn sold 450 lambs, av 70 tbs at 6}e. 
Combs & Farrar sold 86 lambs, av 66 tbs at 64c, L. 
W. Truker sold 65 lambs, av 65 ths at 64c. 

Prices—Sheep and ‘ambs in lots 24@5c ¥ tb for 
$2 2545 ¥ head. Spring lambs, 44@74c ¥ bb. 

VEAL CALVES. 

1327 head against 1510 last week. Market de- 
clined all it gained last week. We heard of noth- 
ing over 5c being sold. Maine veals sold at 5c, 
weight 135 ths. Some grassers at 2c. 

Prices: Veal calves, 24@5c. 

LIVE POULTRY. 


Not a large supply. A few hundred pounds was 
all we could find fn this line. Spring chickens 


turkeys command 10@llc. Wagons are at market 
upon the arrival of the trains at unioa yards to 
take all that are offered. 


SWINE. 
Plenty of good fat 275-h Western hogs have 


they can be made fat. Market well supplied and 





Northern 28@30c; coarse 30@32c; med . 
Eastern pulled yh super 36@43c; “bP eu ees 


have dropped to 124c per pound, and hens and 


arrived during the week. Slaughterers had rather 
have the opm less than the above weight if 


temporaries persist in quoting them at 5}@54c. 
Small pigs at unchanged rates. 


HORSE MARKET. 


Investment in this line of traffic has fallen off 
somewhat within a few weeks and it is generally 
understood that values are in many respects easier. 
The market is largely supplied with such as are 
going to country resorts and shores for the season. 
At Combination sale stable the demand was mod- 
erate for all classes. Their sale of nice bred Ken- 
tucky stock was a success with salesirom $250@ 
750. Their week’s sales would foot nearly 150 head 
ata range of $110@250. At Russeli’s sale stable 
sales of nice drivers were made at $150@600; busi- 
ness horses $125@300; animals light. At Welch & 
Hall’s stable 1 load of northern and 2 loads of wes- 
tern sold at $125@225, At International Horse 
Exchange the demand was fair and rates of tales 
$115@225, including draft and drivers. At. E. 
Hams & Co.’s sales were made at $125@300 for the 
usual variety. AtC. H. & E. Snow’s stable the 
bulk of business was at “private sale. 8, M. Flint 
of West Randolph, Vt., sent in a nice seven-year- 
old horse which cost the owner $350; a handsome 


animal. 
HIDES, &c. 


HIDEs, TALLOW, PELTS, &C.—Brighton hides, 
4@6ic ¥ th; country do 3@44c ¥ th; calf skins 5c ¥ 
ih; tallow Brighton, 3@4c; country 14@2c; Dairy 
skins 15@30c each. Pelts 50c@75c each, 


HOG AND CATTLE MARKET. 


Chicago.—Cattle steady; ‘best grades strong; 
choice to extra beeves, $3 30@4 35; stockers and 
feeders, $2 00@3 U0; cows, bulls and mixed, $1 25 
@280; Texas cattle, $150@285. Hogs strong; 
mixed, $4 25g4 55; heavy, $¢ 20@4 £0; light, $4 
@+70; skips, $3 50@450. Sheep steady; natives, 
$3 50@485; Westerns, 3504405; Texans, $3 50@ 
420: lambs, $45045 65 ¥ head. 


BONDS AND STOCKS. 
Reported expressly for this paper, by CORDLEY 
Co., 121 Devonshire street, Boston. 


The same conditions which prevailed in the 
stock market last week have characterized this 
one—uncertainty of the future of western railroad 
properties, and ‘‘waiting for something to turn 
up.” The little that has “turned up’’is not en- 
couraging. The plans sketched at therecent meet- 
ing of the railroad presidents’ association in Chi- 
cago for checking the cutting of freight rates are 











Vermont— proving ineffective, and the association itself is 
C.W. Hall, - c.ccrccse & 6 | further weakened by the threatened withdrawal of 
W. Ricker& Son. .... 39 3 29 | some more of its members. The Juiy earnings re- 
B.S. Hastings «++. . 64 1 380 65 | ported from some of the roads most affected, nota- 
N.K.Campbell..... 1 130 18 | bly the Atchison, are also very unsatisfactory. 
L. ‘W Tinker. s+ se 6 175 10 | The consequence is a declining market, and what 
G. H.Sprigg seers 10 60 | few and small rallies happen are due to manipula. 
W.A. Farnham ....- 4 10 15 | tion. 
Combs & Farrar .... 100 70 | atch. Topeka & Santa Fe Ists. «1 6 1 + «© «© 116) 
H. V. Non eveee 41 6 4 48 | Boston & AlbanyR.R.78 «+. +-0.«- 108% 
F. 8. Kimball . eeeee 60 4 7 95 Boston & Lowel SS Peruana. 2 ee? 108} 
.. -. Burke *eeeeees 1 3 40 Boston & Maine R. R.78 6 £6.68 oe 6 0 113} 
R. P. Pollard 2 2 3 7 26 Eastern R.R.68 «2. seeveveesvenes 120} 
A. Williamson ...e.s. Ié¢ 16 158 Boston Water PowerCo,..s.seseevenes fi 
A. J. Piper . . 8 28 6 7 145 Bell Telephone Saceacseneseeen* * 
w.G. Townsend ....- il 10 Boston & Alban st arrrererr 217 
A. A.Pord ..seee- 17 47 Boston & Lowell R. R. eoeoeecevueeveee 160 
M.G. Flanders ..eee 1 7 72 30 | Boston & Maine RB. BR. ..cvseocsecds Mi 
Robert French,agent . . 3¢ | boston & Providence R.R. . 1. +2 es 6 «© 209 | 

Massachusetts— | — = R. eget. Poe Reeceoee ., 
‘ o Yheshire R.R. pref. ». ess at S 

J &.Hewy.- seers £ 2 33 | Connecticut River B-R.. erage 
Geattering ipa Diack: 50 7) oc ke dees. 400 06 6 ae 
Ww. E. Heyden . NN ee ¥ kk 10 Fitchbur R.R.. a 70 
G. W. Wiars oy bopemmaal 190 New York & New England R.R. |... ++ 485 
a a et ee ‘ si - | New York & New England KR. BR. %a... « » 128} | 
0. BOON os 0 2s 0s = 45 | Mortherm RB. Bee seen ses cee ++ IB] 

Western— Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R.B.com- _ 
J.Gouldi «cn ccencece 102 mo 2 2. *S @ 6.4 2 666 8 Oe BV B'S O'S 74 
N. Goldsmith ee 6 0°68 @ 340 Old Colony R. R. eta e Ce ee ee ee 175 
E. B. Moan «220 119 Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R.R...... 123 | 
J. Taylor ,e ee 4 2 & © 64 Rutland, R. R. pref. escaotsuns vee ¢ @ 40° 
S. AEE 2 6 00 8 3 750 | REED Cnc cscccscescnws 30 | 
N. Morris eee 8 06 6 8 833 Union Pacific R. R. es.0. 8.2.6 6 0 6 24 4 574 
J. Rollinger . 1 e eee 3C6 U. 8.4 per cents .-.... teens 640 =e 
J.A.Hathawav .-...-. 862 U.S. Pacific 66 1805.. «se cceccencvoee 
Sturtevart & Haley... 128 Vermont & Mass. R.K. Co. «0 se ee oe ee 183h 
W. Nash rae te dare 96 West End Land Co ...cseeccececveeee 248 
Farrell &Nagle ..... 235 Worcester, Nashua & Roch. R.R. Co... . + 120} 
N. & G. Chamberlain .. 235 - — —_——— 
L.M.Dyw «csvesen 705 ’ 
Hollis & So. és ee, a te 7,050 Dr. Bwett’s Root Beer. 
Farrell &McFlynn ... 37 A package to make 5 gallons 25 cents; by mail, 
W.H.Mmroe...++-. 564 3l cents. 4 packages $100, prepaid. Composed of 


Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Juniper, etc., etc. An 
agreeable drink, while acting gently and benefi- 
cially on the stomach, liver and kidneys. Put up 
only at the N. E. Botanic Depot, 245 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. 





E.C. MORRIS & CO.’S 
FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF 














The Best Safe in the World! 
Over 100,000 in use! 


Always Preserve their Contents| 
These celebrated Safes had the Champion 
Record in the great 
Chicago, Boston, Haverhill, Eastport 
and Marblehead Fires. ‘ 
Also inthe Great Seatile Fire 
OF JUNE 10,1889. 
And contain more improvements than any SAFE 
made. PATENT INSIDE BOLT WoRK, ROUND 
CorNERS, EIGHT FLANGES and ANGLE FRONTS 
AND BACKS. 


BE. C. MORRIS & CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
VICTOR 
PULVERIZING 


HARROW. 





Circulars Free. 
Address 


Reynolds Bros. 
Brockton, Mass. 












eerem 


The Best. Cheapest. and Strongest- Will do 
More and Better Work than any other HARROW. 


AS H : " Screen and ship in coy- 

ered cars,in bulk or bbis, 
direct from Canada to points ordered, giving 60 days 
to unload and analyze before paying for them. 

We have filed our guarantee with State Chemist. 
Before buying send to us for full particulars and our 
formula to make an Ash Phosphate that we use to 
raise premium crops on our experimental farm. 

Wm. E. FYFE & Co., Importers, Clinton, Mas#& 


MILs AERATOR PER 


We se. I 


lect pure UNLEACHED 
HARD WOOD ASHES, 











OF MILK 365 DAYS INAYEAR.O 


PROPER AERATION§i.A24PaccBoox 


POST PAID,IOCTS. FREE TO THOSE SENDING 
STAMP-AND-STAT ING-'NUMBE Rer COWS KEPT 
WRITE YOUR ADDRESS PLAINLY 


E.L. Hl LL WORCESTER COLMASS. 


ANTED.—A man to work on a farm; must 
be a good farmer and milker. 
O. L. COLONY, Box 1(7, Keene, N. H. 


BALLOON ASCENSIONS. 


Yor Agricultural Societies and all other parties 
on the most reasonable terms. Ascensions guar- 
anteed at the hour advertised. Address JAMES 
— K. ALLEN, 25 Colwell St., Providence, 














ARTIES in want of boarders can secure 

them through the Rural Supply 

Agency, Box 24, South Bridgton, Me., enclosing 
stamp for reply. 


BUoiunw INVESTMENT CO 


1 PER 
5 CENT. 


po 
Best Commercial Real Estate 
tor Security. . 


Fora Gocatintive pamphlet, send to GEORGE 











prices still at 44@4}c as has been the case for the 


past six or seven weeks, though some of our con, 


LEONARD, Gen Ag’t, Office 9, 10 & 11 Adver- 
tiser Building, 246 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


| medium. 


A RARE CHANCE 


FOR YOUNG MEN. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGE has at its disposal eighty 
free scholarships, which will be given to worthy 
young men in the state, who can pass the entrance 
examination. It affords a thorough English edu- 
cation, and a good training in chemistry, botany, 
agriculture, natural history, veterinary, mathe- 
matics, military and other sciences. The estab- 
lishment of a Jabor fund permits the offering of 
employment to those students requiring ald. Fall 
term begins September 3d. For further particu- 
lars, address President H. H. GOODELL, Am. 


herst, Mass. 
Stork. 


For CHESHIRES write C.C. Phelpe, Vernon, N. Y. 

















E. PENDLETON, Agent Red House 
e Farm, New London, Conn.—_CHOICE 
YORKSHIRE PIGS, 





HOROUGHBRED Chester White Pigs, both 
sexes. A Ferguson Bureau Creamery, No. 5, 
in goodshape. HARLAN FRINH, Bultic, Ct. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 


ARGEST AND BEST HERD IN 

New England. Stock of all ages and both 
sexes. Imported 2-year-old Heifers seleeted b 
the Manager from the best herds in North Holland, 
These are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
spring and summer. Have a splendid lot of bull 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Par- 
ticular attention paid to individual excellence and 
good breeding, combined. Personal inspection in- 
vited. Correspondence solicited. LAKE VIEW 
FARM, North Andover Depot, Mass. W. A 
RUSSELL, Prop’r JAMEsC. Poor, Manager. 


Ohio IMPROVED Chesterspmy 4g 


WARRANTED CHOLERA PROOF. ~ Wt 
EXPRESS PREPAID. Wins !Is1 

PRizes in U. S, & FOREIGN Coun- 
Tries. 2 WEIGHED 7806 LBs. 
SEND FOR DESORIPTION & PRICE OF 
THESE FAMOUS HOGS, ALSO FOWLS 
















<GZ i. a. SILVER CO. CLeveLano, 0. 


(This Company sold 973 head for breeding purposes In 1887, 
Send for facts and mention this paper.) 





THE FANCIERS’ REVIEW. 
CHATHAM, N. Y. 


A sixteen-page, sixty-four column Poultry 
Journal of national circulation. Subscription 
price, 35 cents per year. A first-class advertising 
For ten cents we eend three back num- 
bers of The Review for examination. Fine poultry 
printing a specialty. 

p.s. Write for particulars about our Sewing 


| Machine Prize. 


Courtship, 


How done! How not to do it! New Book, 
Have you seen it? Worth its weight in gold. 
Sent for 25 cents by H. L. HASTINGS, 49 Corn 
hill, Boston, Mass. 











HE PAYS THE FREICHT” 


Scales of all Sizes. 5 Ton Wagon Scale 
with Brass Tare Beam and Beam Box, 
| $60. ef” Sree Price Listof all kinds, address 


JONES OF BINCHAMTON, 


BINGHAMTON, N. ¥Y. 


EARLY DECAY. 


ah 












The Woful Curse of 
Life, the common 
cause of Weakness 
and Early Decay of 
Mind, Nerves and 
Body, Producing 
Sexual Decay, Lost 
Power, Drains, 
Night Losses, Fali- 
ing Fits, Weak 
Memory, Pimples, 
Clammy Hands, 
Weak Eyes, Insani- 
ty, Torpor, Bash- 
fulness, Paralysis, 
Wasting and Smaliness of Organs, 
Varicocele, &c. 
PERFECT CURE and FULL VICOR, 
Full Strength, Potency and Development of Parts, with 
new Brain and Nerve Power, or we forfeit $1,000. 
POSITIVE PROOFS, Doctors’ Evidence, Dis- 
covery, List of Cases, References, Symptoms, Method 
and Prices Mailed FREE, Strictest Secrecy. Consul- 
ation Free. Address 


Deslon-Dupre Clinique, 165 Tremont St., Boston, 





UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
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al oN, i1'ss40-G000" utnte COL N ROUTE. 
cago, Pacific Ry. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, sIOUX 
FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, 8ST. PAUL, 8ST. JOS- 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 
and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Cars to and 
from CHICAGO, CALDWELL, HUTCHINSON 


and DODGE CITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars be- 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) Dining Cars 
daily between CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN- 
CIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, with FREE Reclin- 
ing Chair Car to NORTH PLATTE (Neb.), and 
between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan- 
sas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 
west of St. Josephand Kansas City. Excursions 
daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Salt 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani- 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 

Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
clining Chair Cars (FREE) to and from those 
yoints and Kansas City. Through Chair Car and 

Meeper between Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Falis via Rock Island. The Favorite Line to 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 
E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHI ‘AGO, ILL. 
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INTO THE DEEP. 


“Lord, we have toiled all day and taken naught.” 
Thus spoke the ey the darkling sea, 
While the dusk deepened, and the shadows drew 
Over the desert sand-dunes and the blue 
Waters of Galilee. 


“What shall we do, Lord?” 


said: 
“Spread sail, and let the breeze of evening waft 
To the deep seas; quit the familiar shore, 
And let your nets down fearlessly once more 
As for a certain draught.” 


Lord, we have toiled in vain, even as these, 
Dragging our nets unfruitful waters through; 
Not one poor fish rewards our pains all day, 
And, like the twelve of old, we come and say, 
‘‘Master, what ehall we do?"’ 


And still for us, as then, the answer sounds, 
my ny very hearts within ua leap, 
“Leave the safe shallows wherg the ripples play, 
The sluggish inlet and confining bay— 
Push out into the deep. 


“Strain toward the mighty ocean of God’s love, 
His great love’s all unfathomed energies, 
Where never plummet reached or bound was set. 
Quit ye like valiant fishermen, and let 
Your nets down in deep seas. 


“Those rich, rewarding waters shall not fail, 
Till the nets break the fish shall crowd therein: 
And I, the Master, waiting other where, 
Will lend my strength to land tbe precious fare, 
Which ye have toiled to win.” 


And the Master 


Lord, thou hast spoken; and we trust thy word, 
We will push out and leave the safe, known 


lan 
And count it full reward if, coming back 
Laden at nightfall, o’er the waters black 
e see Thee on the strand, 


—Susan Coolidge in Congregationalist. 


JERRY’S GIFT. 


It:was impossible to know Jerry without 
feeling that somehow he had been handi- 
capped at the very start in the race of life 
by his name—Jeremiah Humphydike Gor- 
don! It was long and unmusical, and as 
unsuited to a thin, pale little boy in knick- 
erbockers as any appellation well could 
be. It really seemed as if he might have 
been rosier and stronger and merrier if it 
hadn’t been for his name. As it was, he 
was a delicate, solemn-looking little fel- 
low, who sat curled up in a chair with a 
book all day, and who had a trick of ask- 
ing you innumerable and embarrassing 
questions when you were least prepared 
for them. But Jerry’s mother never 
looked at him without in her heart thank- 
ing God he was not like other children. 
He was never noisy or rude or trouble- 
some, and iu all his lite he had never been 
dirty. 

ow Jerry’s mother was the very high 
priestess of culture, as it was exemplified 
in the city in which she lived. She stud- 
ied the Greek poets before she was out of 
bed, she devoted her mornings to theoso- 
hy and her evenings to Browning. 
here was hardly a literary cult in which 
she had not at some time or other be- 
lieved, or a science or author at whose 
shrine she had not worshiped. She was 
not one of the inconsequent women who 
do things on impulse, and she took her 
‘*progress” and ‘‘culture” very seriously 
and really believed in them, and looked 
back with a shudder on an unregenerate 
past when she had laughed and cried over 
the characters in books without one 
thought as to whether they were realistic 
or not or as to the style in which they 
were written. 

It was very natural that such a woman 
would take her baby very seriously, too. 
To her it brought none of the foolish, ten- 
der nonsense, no cooing and rapturous 
kisses that most women bestow upon their 
babies. It was a solemn thing to have a 
soul and mind to cultivate, and so she at 
once set about carrying out her theories 
about children. The first of these was the 
naming of him Jeremiah after an ancestor 
who had distinguished himself in some 
emall exploits, generations back, in the 
Humphydike mss Most of her rela- 
tives had dropped the harsh name and 
only kept various hard and uncomfortable 

ieces of furniture in memory of their 
Paritan forefather. But Mrs. Marina, 
Jerry’s mother, had different ideas on the 
subject. ‘*We must perpetuate the names 
of our heroes if we would have their deeds 
emulated,” she remarked oracularly, and 
so the name ot Jeremiah Humphydike was 
bestowed on the limp little bundle of a 
baby, who received it as he did the few 
cold drops of water from the clammy fin- 
gers of the clergyman, in abject and im- 
potent silence. 

As soon as possible after Jeremiah was 
christened anu launched into the world, as 
it were, his mother began his education. 

‘Culture can not be begun too young,” 
she declared. So as soon as the little tel- 
low begun to notice, she provided him with 
picture-books,—not the gaudy kind where 
old Mother Hubbard is represented as go- 
ing to the cupboard in a green dress and 
blue shawl and yellow bonnet, but books 
in which the drawing was by a fine artist 
and the illustrations were in black and 
white so that his taste might not be cor- 
rupted by false coloring. 

So it was little Jerry grew up in an at- 
mosphere of culture that seemed almost too 
cold for such a tender human plant. He 
was instructed from his cradle. The ball 
which he rolled about the floor had conti- 
nents and hemispheres and latitude and 
longitude painted onit, and the very blocks 
with which he built houses were ie A 
disguised problems in arithmetic. He 
knew nothing of Jack and the bean-stalk, 
and that other Jack who slew the giants, 
but he had stories from Greek history, and 
as soon as he could read, ‘‘The Child’s 
Emerson,” ‘‘Stories from Shakspeare” in 
words of three syllables, and stories from 
George Eliot adapted to the youngest 
readers. 

He was a shy little fellow who did not 
make friends easily ot the boys in the 
select school he attended, and so he was 
often lonely enough anh grew into a habit 
uf watching enviously from the window the 
newsboys stopping to play ‘‘craps” on the 
sidewalks, or the raggamuflins quarreling 
over their games of marbles, or the host of 
dirty little urchins that would follow the 
monkey and hand-organ down undiscovered 
paradises of back alleys. 

‘‘But I would only spoil their fun,” he 
would think wistfully, ‘‘for somehow I 
don’t know how to play,” and he would turn 
away from the window with a sigh that 
would have brought the tears to any eyes 
less stony than the marble statues that 
watched bien from the library shelves. It 
was sosad! A child that did not know 
how to play! 

It was not strange that he grew a little 
tanciful, and in the long evenings when his 
mother studied Browning or theosophy, he 
would amuse himself by thinking of the 
father who died before he could remember. 
Sometimes he played that he could remem- 
ber a gay, bright young face bending over 
him with a smile in his merry eyes, but he 
knew that was only his imagination and his 
memory of the picture over the bed in his 
own little room, and that he really knew 
nothing of his father. One evening when 
he was sitting curled up in his big chair 
and thinking of his dead father, the door 
opened and a stout, good-natured old lady, 














with shrewd, kindly eyes, walked in. 
Somehow, although he had never seen her, 
Jerry knew in an instant it was his father’s 
sister who lived in the south on a big plan- 
tation, and of whom he had often heard. 

‘‘Ah!” he said in greeting, making her 
a solemn little bow and stretching outa 
thin little hand to her, ‘‘ah! I know you 
must be my Aunt Jemima, and I am very 
pleased to see you.” 

Miss Jemima had not come, however, a 
thousand milesto see the child at a dis- 
tance, and something in the thin little face 
was so wistful and yet so like the brother 
she had adored, that she caught the little 
fellow to her lonely old heart and fell to 
kissing him and crying over him as if she 
would never let him go. 

After a while when Jerry’s mother came 
home she was not a little surprised to see 
Jerry and Miss Jemima sitting hand in 
hand talking of the far-off southern home 
Miss Jemima had left, and of the boy’s 
dead father who had grown up there with 
scarcely a book during his childhood but 
the many leafed book of nature, wherein 
he and his little negro playmates had 
—_ out the hidden lore of wood and 

eld. 

It would have been hard to find two peo- 
ple more radically different than Jerry’s 
mother and Miss Jemima. It is to be 
feared that in her soul Miss Jemima called 
the boy’s mother an educational crank, and 
it is quite certain Mrs. Marina, on her 
part, considered Miss Jemima a Philistine 
of the deepest dye. As for Miss Jemima 
she made no pretensions to keeping up 
with the newest literary and artistic tads, 
and oftener than not, had not read the last 
new book, but she had been generously 
nourished on the well worn classics that 
filled the library shelves at the old planta- 
tion. 

Somehow, as the days went by, the two 
women fell to considering the child from 
their different points of view. His mother 
looked at his thin, solemn little face, with 
its deep, intelligent eyes. 

‘‘Ah,” she said exultantly to herself, 
‘the is so cultivated for a child of his age! 
He has quite an amount of knowledge now 
that lifts him above ordinary children.” 

Miss Jemina, on the other hand, looked 
at him with tears in her own soft eyes. 

‘‘Ah,” she cried to herself, ‘‘his soul is 
wearing out his poor little body. God 
knows there’s time enough for us all to 
struggle and strive and be careburdened. 
They might leave him his childhood free. 
It is a sin to cram the little minds full of 
undigestable matter anyway—keeping them 
nailed to a plank of a desk like so many 
Strasburg geese, while they are gorged on 
facts and figures. Well, I can’t help 
them all, and heaven knows, with my 
ideas, I'd stand a poor chance of being 
elected on a school board, but I would like 
to give Jerry one taste of real childhood.” 

And she did. No one ever knew by 
what wiles or what persuasions, but while 
Mrs. Marina was absorbed in theosophy 
Miss Jemina wrung permission to carry 
Jerry home with her. 

‘You can take his books, you know,” 
said his mother. 

‘Oh, of course,” Miss Jemina replied 
but with a deep determination that not 
one book should Jerry see while he was 
with her. 

So it was that Jerry found himself 
transported into a new world of warmth 
and sunshine and boundless freedom. It 
was all so new and strange that it rather 
bewildered him at first, but by and by he 
grew used to the plantation life and the 
shining black faces of his little negro 
companions, and he took kindly to it all. 
As he had said of himself when watching 
the little street gamins at their sport, ‘‘he 
did not know how to phy.” and was al- 
ways a little shy of children, but among 
the retainers on the plantation was an old 
man who had been his father’s nurse, and 
between him and Jerry there sprung up an 
instinctive affection. In these days Uncle 
Isham’s occupation was driving the heavy, 
broad ox wagon, and it was not long be- 
fore Miss Jemina, watching the child trom 
her window, would see him go off every 
morning trudging bravely along with the 
old man, or else perched beside him on the 
plank that served for a seat. 


What stories the garrulous old negro 
poured into Jerry's listening ears, what 
reminiscences of the days ‘‘befo’ de wah,” 
what songs he sung to him as the patient 
oxen plodded along and the wagon swayed 
from side to side of the road, with what 
baseless legends and grape-vine history he 
filled the child’s mind, it would have hor- 
rified Mrs. Marina to know. 


But as for Miss Jemima, she watched 
the happy light of childhood brighten the 
overthoughttul little face, and when he 
dropped in his speech, into some of the 
solecisms in grammar and pronunciation 
he had imbibed from Uncle Isham, she 
positively chuckled aloud in unholy joy. 


As for Jerry, all his life he had had the 
costliest toys that money could buy, but 
never before such treasures as he brought 
home from these excursions into the depths 
of the forest with Uncle Isham. Some- 
times he would come home with his little 
pockets bulging with indian arrowheads, 
sometimes it was a bird’s nest he carried 
tenderly in his hands, or a turtle shell, or 

erhaps only a bit of flint with a quartz 

eart. Once, in a fit of generosity, Uncle 
Isham gave him the rabbit foot he himself 
had carried for Juck, and the old man 
made him a long black whip that sounded, 
when it was cracked, like a pistol shot. 
It was a very marvel of a whip in the 
child’s eyes. Uncle Isham got down the 
hickory for the staff from the rafters 
where he had been seasoning it for 
months; and then there were such long 
talks over the cabin fire while the old man 
cut the leather thongs and soaked and 
softened and rolled and plaited them into 
shape. The pine knots on the hearth 
would blaze and flicker into uncertain 
shapes, the sound of the old man’s voice 
would get farther and tarther off until tue 
child fell asleep in his chair. 

By and by the pleasant holiday came to 
anend. Jerry’s mother came after him, 
was duly shocked to find how his educa- 
tion had been neglected and scorned to 
carry into her esthetic house the ‘‘very 
remarkable bric-a-brac he had collected.” 
There had always been an seupempanie bar- 
rier of restraint between the child and his 
mother, and so he could not tell her that 
the bird’s nest and arrowheads and long 
black whip were the fetisches of his child- 
ish heart, and she had not the divine 
mother-sympathy that reads the longings 
of the shy little soul. So he stifled back 
the tears and made many a farewell pil- 

rimage to Uncle Isham’s cabin where he 
Fett his treasures until he could come back. 

Maybe they wouldn't look jest the same, 
Uncle Isham, in the city, you know,” he 
said wistfully. 

‘Lord, honey,” replied the old man, 
comfortingly, ‘‘dat dey wouldn't, but jes 
you keep de rabbit foot, case dat’s handy 


to have bout in times of trouble anywhar.” 

But Jerry knew his mother would have 
none of the rabbit toot, and so he left that 
too among his treasures, and with the 
heavy tears lying upon his cheeks turned 
way from the old lantation. 

The little fellow went back sadly 
enough, and once more began the high- 
pressure education of his class and com- 
panions. Somehow it bore heavily on 
him after the freedom of the country, and 
by and by he fell ill. The over-worked 
brain and body bent under the strain put 
upon it. 

Doctors came and went, but they could 
do nothing for him. ‘The fever must 
take its course,” they said with ominous 
shakes of the head; ‘‘the brain was se- 
riously affected,” and so the child tossed 
in delirium and babbled of green fields and 
called piteously for ‘*Uncle Isham, Uncle 
Isham !” 

At last the physician asked: ‘‘Can you 
not get this Uncle Isham for whom the 
child cries? It might soothe him, and un- 
less we can quiet him soon——” 

So a frenzied telegram was sent to the 

lantation, and in response Miss Jemima 
and the old negro started for the bedside 
of the child. 

Miss Jemima hardly noticed Uncle 
Isham in her own grief, but many a curious 
glance was turned on the old man as he 
sat bolt upright in the cars, with his black, 
sinewy hands tightly grasping a battered 
and dilapidated carpec-bag stuffed full of 
hard and knotty parcels. 

At last, after many weary hours of trav- 
eling, just as dusk fell they reached their 
journey’s end. The streets were ablaze 
with light and the shops brilliant as they 
drove through the town, but they had 
thoughts and interest in nothing save the 
child lying wild-eyed and delirious and 
calling ceaselessly for ‘‘Uncle Isham, 
Uncle Isham.” 

At the door they were met by a servant 
who carried them a!ong the luxurious halls 
to the child’s room. The old man, con- 
scious for the first time of his worn and 
patched clothes and of the battered old 
bat in which he had looked picturesque 
enough at home, shrunk within himself 
and followed humbly along in the wake of 
the servant. 


Isham here. He better be home wid his 
ox team.” 
At the door he dropped his old slouch 


hat down on the floor, and still grasping 


nurse and the child’s mother. h2 was 
abashed by the luxury about him and 
dropped his grizzled old head in awed si- 
lence. ‘The physician was saying : 

‘‘Madam, unless we can quiet hin and 
he can sleep, I can give you no hope.” 

A stifled sob broke trom the little group, 
and the child threw out its wasted little 
hands and cried again: ‘Uncle Isham, 
Uncle Isham,” as he had done so oftzn be- 
fore. 

In a minute the old man was besid: him. 
He stooped down and lifted the little form 
in his strong black arms. At that cry all 
the present dropped away from him, he 
remembered nothing of all the unazcus- 
tomed luxury that had awed him, he for- 
got the strangers standing about. Hewas 
at home again on the old plantation, the 
dappled oxen were swaying slowly along 
the road drawing the heavy wagon through 
sunlight and shade, Jerry was with kim 
and was tired, and the old man was sing- 
ing to him the songs he sung in so many 
dewey twilights as the wagon creeped 
slowly home. ile began walking up and 
down the room hushing the child against 
his breast and singing in a soft undertone : 

“Oh rock along, oh rock along, 
A jol.in’ up wed age 

Dars trees beneaf de downward slope, 
An’ res’ is in de shade.” 

The child ceased its fretting, but still 
the old man walked up and down singing, 
and his mellow voice rang through the still 
house like an anthem: 

‘Oh rock along, oh rock along, 
Tell Jordan ford is crossed, 

We’ll bless de Lawd for sinners saved, 
An’ mo’n for dem dat’s lost.” 

The old man paused in his song, for the 
child’s head had tallen buck upon his breast 
in the dreamless sleep of exhaustion, and 
he knew that Jerry was saved. 

All that night he held the child cradled 
in his arms. Sometimes he sang fragments 
of old hymns and plantation melodies, and 
while he walked back and forth fighting 
death with every step the old year ebbed 
away and the new flooded all the east with 
ruddy light. As the day broke the child 
stirred softly and woke to consciousness. 
He saw the old man sitting beside him as 
he had seen him so often in his delirium, 
and a great light of joy swept across his 
face. 

Without a word the old man stooped 
down and took from the knotty carpet-bag 
the old whip, the bird’s nest and rabbit’s 
foot and Indian arrowheads,—all the treas- 
ures left behind. With a little cry of de- 
light the child stretched out his feeble 
hands and drew them to his breast. 

‘*Dat’s right, honey,” said the old man, 
‘there’s yo’ rabbit foot, en luck’s a mighty 
handy thing to have round de house at de 
eend of the year.” 

‘*Uncle Isham,” said the child softly, «‘I 
—lI’ve been asleep and I dreamed about 
you all the time.” 

‘‘Well,” replied the old man, ‘‘you mout 
a dreamed ’bout a wuss lookin’ man.” 

There was a pause. When the watchers 
tiptoed softly into the room the old man 
and the child, hand in hand, were fast 
asleep. The morning sun showed the 
lines and wrinkles time had plowed in the 
faithful old black face, and it rested like a 
benediction on the child’s curls upon the 
pillow. Some one said softly: ‘‘It is like 
the old and the new year.” 


THE AMERICAN TEMPERAMENT, 
The Mexicans Don’t Like “Hustlers,” 


Mr. F. R. Guernsey writing to the Bos- 
ton Herald about the people of the United 
States and their relations with the Mexi- 
cans says: ‘*‘Somehow the Anglo-Saxon, 
American or Englishman is not so sympa- 
thetic and agreeable to the people of 
Spanish race as the German or the French- 
man. The Anglo-Saxon is colder in tem- 
perament, brusquer in manner, and al- 
though he can be the best and most loyal 
of friends, the man ot Spanish blood does 
not know this, and, being by nature prove 
to accept things as they appear on their 
surface, he never comes juite to under- 
stand and fraternize with the Americans 
or English residents in his country. There 
is no doubt that the Anglo-Saxon lacks 
tact, and this may be taken as a rule to 
which there are very few exceptions. A 
Mexican, by nature courteous, sensitive, 
and desirous of making a good impres- 
sion, feels repelled by the cold manners of 
the Anglo-Saxon; the latter is too hur- 








ried, too brusque, and no Mexican likes 





the knotty carpet-bag went over to the | 


bed, about which stood the physician and | 
| should a person expect to wake up and 





eee 


haste or lack of ceremonial good form 
even in business intercourse. And cer- 
tainly both Mexicans and Germans can 
teach Americans a needed lesson in the 
conduct of lite. They do not consider it 
necessary to be always in a hurry, and 
they somesow manage to transact a good 
deal of business ina day and have time 
for friendship and enjoyment. Here one 
requires great patience; no one is in a 
hurry ; nobody likes to be hastened in his 
movements. The American enters this 
land of tranquility like a bull tearing into 
the ring; he is impatient to be ‘‘rustling,” 
and cannot understand how it is that every 
one seems to be an impediment in his 
path. 


“DO WE EXPECT TOO MUCH?” 


‘De subjeck of our discushun dis eaven- 
in,” said Brother Gardner, as the meeting 
of the Lime Kiln club opened in due form, 
‘tis, ‘Do we expeck too much?’ It ar’ a 
matter dat I hev devoted a heap o’ thought 
to, an’ I hev cum to de conclushun dat we 
do. Las’ nite when I went to bed I had 
twelve chickens in my coop. I expeckted 
dar’ would be jist twelve dar’ when I woke 
uP dis mawnin’. Had I any right to? 

o, sah; but when I found only seven 
left, I jumped up an’ down, an’ felt dat de 
hull world was agin me. 

‘*We expeck to go right along frew life 
walkin’ on our ears an’ feelin’ as pert as a 
calf, an’ when sickness seizes us we ‘pear 
to be astonished dat sich things kin be. 

‘We go to bed at night countin’ on de 
nicest sort of weather fur tomorrow, an 
when we wake up an’ find de rain comin 
down, we feel dat a great injustice has 
been done us. 

“I lend de Rev. Penstock a dollar, an 
I expect he will repay me on Saturday. I 
hain’t no right to expeck it, but I do, an’ I 
git left. Mebbe I doan git it fur a month. 

**Waydown Beebe sends his chill’en ober 
to my house to borry tea an’ coffee an’ 
soap an’ flatirons. I confidently expeck to 
git ’em back, but they nebber come. 

‘‘As human bein’s we ar’ onreasonable. 
We goes sloshin’ around like a steam bull- 
gine, ’spectin’ everybody will c’ar de road 
an’ give us a free track. We doan’ count 
on co’ns, biles, headache, rheumatiz, sore 
throat an’ lame backs, an’ we reckon on 
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‘Hit was all a mistake,” he thought de- | dodgin’ droughts, freshets, blizzards an’ 
jectedly. ‘‘dey ain't got no use tor ole | Y4 


ller fever.” 

Shindig Watkins begged to ciffer with 
the president. He argued that a person 
was born into this world to take comfort. 
He had a right to expect good weather, a 
reasonable cash income, lots of holidays, 
and the right to keep seven dogs. Why 


find a boil on the calf of his leg? It was 


| more reasonable to expect that it would 
| appear on some other man’s leg. It wasn’t 


expecting too much, as he viewed it, that 
the hens he left peacefully roosting on a 
pole at six o'clock in the evening shouldn't 
be on deck at six in the morning. 

Rev. Penstock, who had been very un- 
easy for the last five minutes, now arose 
and inquired : 

‘‘I would like to inquiar’ if de cheer 


| claims dat I owe him a dollar ?” 


‘‘No, sah; not jist now,” replied the 
chair. 

‘‘] would furder inquiar’ if I ebber bor- 
rowed a dollar of de cheer an’ didn’t re- 
turn it ?” ' 

‘‘You hev allus returned it, sah. I 
used your case simply to ‘lustrate. If you 
had borrowed a dollar of mean’ hadn't 
returned it dar’ wouldn’t be nuffin’ to "lus: 


trate. Did you wish to speak on de ques- 
tion ?” 
‘‘No, sar. I simply desiah to cl’ar my 


finanshul reputashun in de eyes of de 
world.” 

‘‘Den you kin sot down. Your finan- 
shul reputashun ar’ way up in G.” 

Sir Isaac Walpole said he was in accord 
with the president. He believed it was 
the great fault of mankind to expect too 
much. Men sat on the fence all summer, 
and expected to live on roast beef and 
mashed potatoes all winter. They ex- 
pected to get the smooth sledding and 
leave the rough roads to some one else. 
Men who couldn’t pay their house rent ex- 
pected good clothes and a piano in the 
parlor. He sought to be reasonable in 
his expectations. ‘The extreme limit with 
him was expecting his landlord to repair 
the plaster of the kitchen ceiling, and he 
had been knocked out on that so often that 
he had become discouraged. 

Waydown Bebee said he arose to a 
question of jurisdiction. The chair had 
made a statement which he could not pass 
unnoticed. While it was true that he 
lived next door to Brother Gardner, and 
occasionally had to borrow groceries, he 
had always made it an inflexible rule to 
return the loans. Did the president mean 
to insinuate that he was derelict ? 

‘‘Dis cha’r reckons you has paid it all 
back,” answered the president. ‘‘I was 
simply ‘lustratin’ my remarks. I might 
hev meant dat when I lent you Java coffee 
I ’spected de same kind back, but got Rio 
instead. If you hev no remarks to make 
on de queshun at issue, you kin sot down.” 

‘‘But I feel that my integrity has been 
impzgned, sah!” 

‘You is all wrong. Your integrity has 
nuffin todo wid it. You is energetic 
‘nuff to keep a plug hat fur Sundays. and 
honest ’nuff not to be cotched by de pur- 
leece, Dat’s all, sah, an’ you’d better sot 
down.” 

Giveadam Jones said he had given fif- 
teen minutes’ solid thought to the inquiry 
now before the meeting, but had not been 
ableto decide the matter. It seemed 
reasonable that a man with a boil on his 
right fore-leg should expect the public to 
pass him on the port side, but he would 
surely be disappointed. It would seemas 
ifa man was put here to enjoy himself, 
and as if he could expect dark nights in 
the water-melon season, and good weather 
for Sunday school picnics ; but the biggest 
melons always came with the full moon, 
and the picnics always had a shower on the 
way home, if notsooner. He did not 
wish to commit himself at this time, but he 
would admit that he leaned to the aflirma- 
tive. 

General Colfax, Judge Holdback, Pro- 
fessor Jackson, Uncle Davis and others 
spoke on the question, and the discussion 
was then closed, and a vote was taken. It 
was found that the query was carried in 
the affirmative by a large majority.—De- 
troit Free Press. 





SHE WAS TIRED OF IT. 

‘‘Mr. Smithers,” said his wife, if I re- 
member rightly you have said that you 
disliked to see a woman constantly getting 
herself into print.” x 

“I do,” said Smithers positively. 

‘You considered it unwomanly and in- 
delicate, I believe.” 

“Very.” 

‘‘And you don’t see how any man could 
allow his wife to do anything of the kind.” 

‘Yes, [think so now.” 

‘Well, Mr. Smithers, in view of all the 











facts in the case, I feel justified in asking 
you for a new silk dress.” 

“A new silk dress.” 

“Yes; for the last eight years I have 
had nothing better than eigh‘-cent calico 
and I want something else. I’m tired of 
getting into print."—Merchant Traveller. 





THE FALL OF THE BASTILE. 


To the French 1889 is a year of centenials 
and Sunday, July 4th, was the greatest of 
them all. It was the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the destruction of the Bastile,the 
great prison fortress so long the symbol of 
the capricious despotism which controlled 
the lives and liberty of the French people? 
Its fall followed closely on the awakening 
of the people to a conception of their 
rights. This conception was imperfect, 
but the spirit of revolution had been 
aroused, and the razing of the glooming 
castle was its first startling manifestation. 
It was the signal announcing the opening 
of the great contest for popular govern- 
ment which made French history for two 
generations a story of rioting and blood- 
shed. It was the real beginning of the 
terrible travail which preceded the birth of 
the new France. 

The bastile was begun in 1369 by 
Charles V. Its original purpose was for 
the detense of Paris, but in the reign of 
Charles VII it became a prison for sus- 
pected enemies of the court. Almost its 
only prisoners until after the reign cf 
Louis XIV were princes, pretenders to 
the throne, aud men of either rank, wealth 
or education. They were placed there on 
simple letters de cachet, without accusa- 
tion or form of trial. Once within the 
prison there was little hope of escape. 
The Bastile walls were gloomy enough, 
but those who looked upon them trom 
without could form no idea of the horrors 
of the foul dungeons within. The prison 
could contain fifty prisoners in solitary 
confinement. It now and then had nearly 
double that number of inmates, but when 
the besiegers gained admission on July 14, 
1779, they found only seven persons in the 
cells. The Bastile was delented by its 
governor and one hundred and twenty 
guards, and one hundred and {fifty of the 
attacking party were killed before the for- 
tress was captured. The next day the 
eight frowning towers were razed and the 
foul dungeons were filled with the ruins of 
the battlements. The Bastiie had fallen 
and the people had given unmistakable 
evidence of their sympathy with the move- 
ment begun at the meeting of the states 
general in Versailles. 

The story of the decided stan taken by 
the third estate against the demands of the 
privileged classes has been told in connec- 
tion with the Versailles 
early May. 
of the revolution. Thereafter great events 
followed quickly. On June 17 the third 
estate proclaimed itself the national as- 
sembly, and on June 20, in reply to the 
king’s order dissolving the assembly, Mira- 
beau said to the royal messenger: ‘‘Tell 
your master that we sit here by the power 
of the people, and that we are only to be 
driven out by the bayonet.” When the 
Bastile fell, the self-constituted assembly 
knew that, right or wrong, the common 
people were with it and would give their 
lives for the principle it represented. 

The next important date in the French 
centennial year is August 5, the day in 
which the national, or, as it was generally 
called, the constituent assembly, abolished 
all feudal and manorial rights. Then fol- 
lows October 5, at which time the mob 
went to Versailles, massacred the royal 
guard and carried the king and queen back 
to Paris, followed by the constituent as- 
sembly. 





A HONEYMOON LETTER. 


From Jack Benedick to His Chum, with 
His Last Bachelor Testament. 


, June 24th, 1889. 





Dear Tom:—I find that in packing up 
my duds to send to the house or for- 
got to pick out a lot of things which I 
meant to distribute among the boys. I 
don’t want any of the fellows to feel that I 
left them without some little remembrance, 
for of course I cannot see quite as much of 
them hereafter as I used to. 

Please take inclosed keys and go up to 
the house. I think the paper-hangers are 
still there, so you won’t have any difliculty 
in getting in. Look over my pictures 
carefully. I think you had better have the 
‘*Two Henners”—you always liked them. 
Give Ned Ogden the three ballet pictures 
—they are about his style of art. Sam 
can have the statuette of John L. 

I wish you would look carefully over my 
books. There are several which I am 
sure you would like. You might take 
away all the French novels, and, perhaps, 
you might find some deserving person to 
whom you could give them. 

It is curious how one accumulates rub- 
bish. You will find a lot of photographs 
in the upper right hand coruer of my desk, 
with the combination lock on it. The com- 
bination is 7-23-19-11. You might as well 
destroy the photographs. 

There is also in my desk (small drawer 
under the pigeon holes) a white satin slip- 
per. It is one of my aunt's, which she 
once asked me to send to her shoemaker, 
and I forgot it. She might run across it 
sometime and feel that I had neglected her 
commission. Perhaps you had better burn 
it up. 

Fhawe the boys will be pleased to have 
these little remembrances. If you happen 
to notice anything else which in your judg- 
ment they ought to have, pick it out, and 


don’t bother to write me about it. You 
may have my meer:chaum pipe. I find I 
can not smoke a pipe any longer. I think 
it begins to affect my lungs. 

We are having a splendid time. Please 


don’t forget to attend to this little business 
at once, as I should hate to have any of 
the boys feel badly. 

Don’t take the trouble to write and tell 
me you have done it. Just scratch down 
on a postal: ‘Riding boots will be ready 
Monday,” or something of that sort, and 
sign it ‘‘Mulvaney” or ‘‘Schmidt” or any- 
thing. 

Having a splendid time. 

Yours ever, 
JACK. 

P. S.—Don’t disappoint the boys. 

— Puck. 


IS LYING PERMISSIBLE? 
Every Public Man Does It Or Gets Left. 


A lawyer pleading a case in court does 
not hesitate to attack the character of wit- 
nesses whose story he fully believes. He 
endeavors to make witnesses so confuse 
themselves that they make assertions which 
are in effect untrue, and the skilful attor- 
ney uses the unintentional falsehood which 
he has betrayed the witness into telling, to 
further the cause of his clients. The poli- 
tician on the stump does not scruple to 
base appeals to voters upon statements 
and quotations which he knows to be false, 
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but which he carefully retrains from in- 
forming his hearers are untrue. ‘The de- 
bater who always speaks with candor and 
sincerity is so rare a being that it may al- 
most be doubted if a specimen is lett on 
the face of the earth. 

And so we might go on citing cases by the 
score of insincerity of which all the world 
may be, and of which a considerable part 
of the world is, aware. which nevertheless 
does not result in a loss of standing on the 
part of those who are guilty of it. Yet it 
18 impossible to maintain that there is any 
less offence against the laws of truthful- 
ness because the purpose of the liar is a 
public or a semi-public one. Indeed, this 
is @ proposition so plain and self-evident 
that it does not admit of an argument. 
The fact that men who value their reputa- 
tion for personal veracity do not scruple 
to make or profit by false statements, is 
simply an evidence that the tone of public 
morality in that respect is low. There is, 
in fact, a premium on this sort of lying. 
The lawyer who would not endeavor to 
lead a friendly or adverse witness to say 
what is in effect untrue, in order to win 
his case, would have little practice after 
his too great candor and sincerity became 
known. The stump speaker who can hurl 
false charges at his opponents with the 
greatest effect is the most popular. Jour- 
nalism has little use for the editor who 
corrects his own false statements and ad- 
mits errors. The writer who can use con- 
venient lies to further the cause of his 
party, is the ‘‘brilliant editor.” 

Of course it is idle to talk upon this sub- 
ject with any hope of effecting a reform. 
Public lying is universal, not in America 
only but in all the world. The greatest 
statesmen of the age are uncandid, to put 
it mildly. They conceal the truth, and in 
many cases they assert what they know 
not to be true. but the universality of 
the custom does not excuse it.— Beacon. 





DOORYARDS. 


The world is full of dooryards. Ought 
they not to be pleasant? Ought they not 
to be restful to tired eyes and homelike to 
wandering ones? We cannot all plant 
trees. We have not all got dooryards 
sweeping out almost into the White Moun- 
tains, but we have most of us some sort 0! 
a door-yard, large or small. We have not 
room for trees, may be, but perhaps we 
have room for vines and shrubs and dear 
old-fashioned flowers; for crocuses, and 
jonquils, and tulips, and lilies, for roses, 
and wygelias, and sweet peas, and morn- 
ing glories—room to make our dooryards 
pleasant.— Boston Herald Correspondence. 


HOOD'S SARS- 





rparilla works through the blood, vitalizing, enrich- 
ing and purifying it. It tones up and strengthens 
the stomach, creates an appetite, restores and reno 
vates the whole system and makes the weak strong 


C. I. Hood & Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. Price 


$1, six for $5, Sold +y druggists and dealers. 


Largest assortment in New 
England. Lowest Prices. 
Children’s books at half price- 


Episcopal Prayer Books, ¢'¢- 
Bibles 33 cents on a dollar dis- 
Free \oy 





All at a discount. 
count. Send far new Catalogue. 
mail, 


H. L. HASTINGS, 


49 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
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MID-SUMMER, 


rhe summer is in its prime now, 
its cheerful look is good ; 

Beauty reigneth supreme now, 
in eky and field and wood. 


rhe mountain streams that wildly dash 
and pour their waters down, 

Are happy in the a 

* That summer yields the town. 


In the orchard and the grove-land, 

rhe humming bird and bee, 

join the chorus of the breeze-song 
* Within the old elm tree. 

‘he yerdure of the landecape, 
The bloom of wayside flowers, 
Render the —— lovelier, 

And happier the hours. 


The summer ts in its prime now, 
Let’s enjoy it while we may, 

(nd make the most of its sunshine 

Retore it hath passed away. 


I. W. SANBORN. 





WHERE ARE THE WICKED FOLKS 
BURIED? 


“Tell me, gray-headed sexton,” I said, 

wwhere in this fleld are the wicked fo'k laid? 

1 have wandered the quiet old graveyard through, 
And studied the epitaphs, old and new; 

But on monument, obelisk, pillar or stone, 

| read of no evil that men have done.” 


The old sexton stood by a grave newly made, 


with his chin on his hand, his hand on his spade. 
i knew by the gleam of his eloquent eye 
That his heart was instructing his lips to reply. 


wWho is to judge—when the soul takes its flight— 
Who is to judge *twixt the wrong and the right? 
Which of us mortals shall dare to say 

That our neighbor was wicked who died today? 


“In the joursey through life, the farther we speed, 
The betier we learn that humanity’s need , 

Is charity’s spirit, that prompts us to find 

Rather virtue than vice in the lives of mankind. 


«go commendable deeds we record on these stones ; 
The evil men do—let it die with their bones. 
| have labored as sexton this many a year, 
Rot I never have buried a bad man here. 
—P, C. Holton,wn Bunch Grass Realm. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Louise (mogen Guiney, a famous oars-woman, 
writes on “Rowing” in the August Wide Awake. 
D. Lothrop Company publish this week a new 
work by Margaret Sidney, a story of New England 


village life, entitled ‘Our Town.” 

D. Lothrop Company will bring out next week a 
new book by Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood, so well 
known in the fashionable world. The title is 
‘Sweet Brier.”’ 


Those who are getting up church and charity 
ntertainments will find some novel plans for such 
affaira described inthe current number of Good 


ng dated July 6th. 
Olive Risley Seward in the August Wide Awake 
sa real fairy tale of how she and Secretary 
Sewardin one short day saw sights and visited 
with Laboulaye, and were with Thiers in the first 


hours of his presidency. 

Mr. Cole’s engravings now appearing inthe Cen- 
tury are being received with great interest in Italy 
W here are most of the originals which Mr. Cole 
has reproduced, All of his pictures are engraved 
directly from the originals, Mr. Cole doing his 
work in the galleries or churches in front of the 
paintings. 

A copy of The Bible and Land, bound i cleth, 
price $1.0, will be given to the first five hundred 
poor ministers who apply for it. The three condi- 
tions of the gift are that the applicant must be a 
minister, giving his whole time to the work and 
receiving a less salary than $400. Address in- 
closing eight cents in stamps to pay postage Rev. 
James B. Converse, Morristown, Tenn. 

The Home Journal, 240 Broadway, New York, in 
its issue of June 12, published a double number, 
consisting of eight large folio pages and including 
besides its usual literary features, a summer re- 
sort guide. The guide describes accurately the 
characteristic features of the different regions of 
mountain, sea-shore, river and lake, giving the 
distinctive features of the hotels, the number of 
guests each accommodates, with the tariff of 
charges, the distances and how to reach the differ- 
ent points. 

NEW MUSIC. 

From White, Smith & Co.,538 Washington St., 
Boston, is received, ‘*Alicia,” a waltz for piano by 
C. D. Blake; ‘Thou Star of Love,” an aria with 
flute or violin obligato by V. Robaudi. 





CLOCK TICKS. 

Did you ever hear anyone say they were tired of 
hearing the clock tick? Would you not tire of all 
most any other noise resounding so continuously? 

Why not the clock? 

Don’t ask me,—I can’t tell. 

Is it suggested that it is because we are “born 
and bred to hearing it?’ Thiamay be the case. 
But do we thus get accustomed to the barking of 
the yellow dog? We tire of music that we hear 
continuously, unless it isof great variety. But the 
clock ticks on incessantly, with no variation, and 
troubles us no more than our heart beats, or the 
labor and monotony of breathing eighteen times 
per minute. It cannot be altogether because we,do 
ot notice the clock tick. Who, with any ear for 
music, hasn’t found himself unconsciously whist- 
ling to the time knocked out by the clock? Who- 
ever has such experience must conclude that he 
notices the ticking of Father Time’s indicator. 
Verily, there is some quality of the clock-tick that 
makes us regard it differently from almost any 
other noise that is thus tested. What is it? 

A. P. REED. 





MENDON, MASS. 


Our well-known, good old town, situated in the 
‘southern part of Worcester county, with about 
‘welve hundred inhabitants and considered one of 
the best agricultural towns in New England, sure- 
'y should occupy a space in the columns of this 
Paper which firds a welcome among the reading 
‘“atter in many of our modern homes, 

_, Nipmuck Grove, which was the headquarters of 
“Me red men in days of yore, with its shady nooks 
and fresh, perfumed air, has a charm for every 
pieasure-seeker, and then the connecting lake, 
Which is some three miles in circumference and 
Vell bedded with pond lilies, has a dozen boats 
‘Nd @ beautiful little steamer. These delights, 


"ih the green foliage upon the hilitops and the 
( \utiful flowers in the valleys, together with the 
stle breezes, attract many here for a summer 
Yacation. 

be perfect spirit of unity generally prevails 
“tong the inhabitants, which, our aged weather 


Dre ’ 
Prophet 


. says, 18 the cause of the town’s being 
4ealth 


y, and why physicians from abroad recom- 
Mend j¢ ; 

_ ‘C48 a good place for invalids to board dur- 
“8 the summer season. W. M. W. 


"DUCATI JNAL NEWS AND SUGGES- 


. TION. 
by a wide open the channel of communication 
~‘Ween the school and the home. The parent al- 


vaye learns much that he ought to know from a 

—— Conversation with the teacher, and the 

Panty: always gets a new insight into the char- 

Scho 7 4 pupil by a conference with the parent. 

ae and home are each best when they work in 
‘t sympathy.—Journal of Education. 


Pina things that a little child does are harmful 
_. 88 they become constant. One of the mistakes 
‘oe = the little child’s attention too sharply or 
hee to the harmful things he does. 
“tons & way of punishing him, and thus em- 
hon " & wrong so that a single doing of the 
COttinned mean as much to him in habit as long- 
thall gi d doing. The thing desired is that achild 
is wro) ply not do frequently any given thing that 
an ng and shall not have his attention vigor. 
Y called to it.—A. EZ. Winship. 


Oug! 
to 8 it you to teach a boy book-keeping in order 


i him for business life? Thisis what the 
often ot hateegene. man and the self-taught man 
not t “mat your hands. But I say “No,” Let 

he boy’s time be wasted in trying to compre- 


r 
Pp 





hend the simple art of keeping books before he 
fully understands the object of the book-keeping, 
If he has been well taught in the school, and if his 
habit of observation has first been well developed, 
he will be capable of clear thinking upon the sub- 
jects which he may be called upon to deal with in 
his business life. He may then learn book-keeping 
in a day by beginning to keep books.— Edward 
Atkinson. 

Without an object we walk aimlessly, we read 
aimlessly, we think aimlessly. Without a hobby, 
no great man would be great. It is to such as feel 
a need for some profitable means of recreation 
that we address ourselves, and try to show how 
far botanical studies are calculated to meet their 
wants. The study of botany becomes truly a rec- 
reation, and awakens within us a sustained and 
absorbing interest, largely in proportion as we ac- 
tually examine plants, and ponder over them. 
The true value of botanical writings, at least for 
the beginner, is their importance in directing at- 
tention to what there is to be seen; telling how to 
observe, and what has been thought about these 
things by experienced botanists,—F. L. Sargent. 


The Vermont school system is pretty thorough. 
ly shaken up justnow. After this year the same 
textbooks will be in use throughout the state, and 
music will be taught in all the schools. The town 
superintendent is no more. Each county is to 
have a board of education consisting of one mem- 
ber selected from each town. This board will 
elect a county supervisor. The supervisor is to 
see that towns comply with the lawin the appro- 
priation, apportionment, and expenditure of funds 
for the support of schools; conduct teachers’ ex- 
aminations; issue certificates; annul certificates 
of incompetent teachers; and assist the state su- 
perintendent in the conduct of institutes. The 
election of these county supervisors has made no 
end of vacancies, and as a result probably more 
teachers have changed places than ever before in 
the same length of time in the Green Mountain 
state. 





THOUGHT NUGGETS. 


Advice, like water, takes the form of the vessel 
it is poured into. 


A weak mind is like a microscope, which magni- 
fies trifling things, but can not receive great ones. 
— Chesterfield. 


If a man be busy, and busy about his duty, what 
more does he require, for time or for eternity ?— 
Charles Kingsley. 


I never knew any man in my life who could not 
bear another man’s misfortunes perfectly like a 
Christian.—Pope. 

God makes the Yankee by taking an Irishman 
with his wit,a German with his thoughtfulness, 
an Englishman with his courage and tenacity, and 
a Scotchman with his frugality; by combining 
them he has a Yankee with the virtues of all.— 
Rev. R. L. Green. 


The one danger which is day by day developing, 
the one “rock ahead”’ on which the American Con- 
stitution, and with it the hopes of Constitutional 
freedom the world through, may be wrecked, is the 
power of money in politics.—Charles Turner in 
the Independent. 


The face of a loving old man is always to me like 
a waning moon, reflecting the yet unrisen sun of 
the other world, yet fading before its approaching 
light, until, when it does rise, it pales and withers 
away from our gaze, absorbed in the source of its 
own beauty.—F. Marion Crawford. 


Hasty practical application of newly discovered 
facts (?) is often the mark of charlatanry. It was 
Mesmer who, on discovering ‘‘animal magnetism,” 
immediately had it ready for sale, to be applied for 
the cure of all diseases ; it is the phrenologist who, 
glimpsing the fact that different sreas of the brain 
serve different purposes, rushes to open a shop 
where, under the inspiration of a fee, cranial 
bumps can be converted into “‘combativeness”’ and 
“amiability.”.—Joseph Jastrow in Harper’s. 


Were my life to be lived over again, I should not 
care 80 much for the ‘‘tent-making,’’ for the mere 
trade, or calling, which should be conscientiously 
followed; but rather to be earlier and better fitted 
for the main work of human life. To instruct 
youth, to help transform the malignant and the 
dreary into the loving and the joyous, to relieve 
suffering, and to associate in family, in church 
and in other organizations with other souls, for 
the purpose of example, conversion and up build- 
ing according to the measure of one’s ability.— Gen. 
0. O. Howard. 





VERDANCIES. 


It has been noticed that a “grass widow” is 
never very green.—New York Sun. 


The office should seek the man, but it has to 
dodge him a great deal nowadays.—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


The great trouble with the pug as a professional 
beauty is that his skin is made to fit a shorter 
dog. 

He’s greener than the grasa that grows 
Beneath the rains and dews, . 

The stay-late youth who courting goes 
In squeaky shoes, 

Don’t make an (!) if you meet a girl of the (.) 
bearing a huge parasol with a handle that looks like 
a (?), because they’re fashionable. 


Time. “I say, Fwed, have you twied the whist- 
ling fad?” ‘Yas, twied it, but couldn’t stand it- 
The severe draught made my teeth ache, you 
know!” 


How dear to my heart is the school I attended, 
and how I remember, so distant and dim, that boy 
Billy and the pin that I bended, and carefully put 
on the bench under him. 


Miss Belle (warningly) —‘‘Sally, they used to tell 
me when I was a little girl that if I did not let 
coffee alone it would make me foolish.” Sally 
(who owes her one)—** Well, why didn’t you?”— 
Life. 

First Worshipper—Our preacher is becoming 
dreadfully tiresome. He doesn’t talk about any- 
thing but our sins. Second Worshiper—Yes, we 
will have to send him abroad again to get some 
new ideas. 

Mother-in law—This is a pretty time of night for 
you to be coming home. My daughter is boiling 
with rage. Son-in-law—Boiling is she? Maybe 
after a while she will learn how to cook if I keep 
on coming home late. 


Mrs. Freshpork (back to Chicago from honey- 
mooning in Europe,) ‘‘Do you remember that gorge 
up in the mountains, Arthur? Wasn’t it just 
lovely?” Mr. F.—*You bet. I never ate a squarer 
meal in my life!” 

Dude to doctor—‘‘Anything serious with me, 
doctor?’ Doctor (slowly)—“Your condition is 
serious, but not necessarily fatal. I have discov- 
ered evidences of a growth of brains.”—Philadel- 
phia Iaquirer. 

First Gamin—“Say, I’ll bet a nickel I’ve got 
more money in my pocket than you have.” Second 
Gamin—Go yer once.” After money is put up: 
First Gamin—*How much money have you gotin 
my pockets.’’— Times. 


‘My wife is bound to set up housekeeping, and 
has started me out house-hunting. I don’t know 
whether to buy or rent,—either is bad enough.” 
“Well, of two evils one should always choose the 
leased.”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


Mrs. Brown (at Mrs. Smith’s tea)—“Oh, dear! 
that dreadful Miss Smith is singing again. I won- 
der what started her?” Tom Brown (aged seven) 
“I dropped a nickel down her back when she 
wasn’t looking.””—Munsey’s Weekly. 


Mrs. O’Flaherty—“‘Have yez any tin quar: pails, 
Misther Doogan?” Mr. Doogan—“No, Mrs. 
O'Flaherty, but Oi have rplinty av tin wan quart 
pails.” Mrs. O’Flaherty—‘An’ that’s what Oi 
axed yez for, Mr. Doogan.”—Judge. 


The only way to solve the problem “Is marriage 
a failure?” is to try it. It reminds us of the 
story anent the toadstool and the mushroom 
How can you tell a mushroom from a toodstool? 
By eating it. If it is a toadstool you die; if it is 
a mushroom you don’t. 


Mrs. Muckles—“‘Harry, I do think you might use 


your manners when we are alone as well as when 
there is company here. What would you think if 
I were to sit around with my feet cocked up on the 
table, like you do?” Mr. Muckles—“I think the 
chances are the table would break down.” 


“Please, ma’am, will you give me an old suit of 
your husband’s clothes? Iam one of the Johns- 
town flood sufferers.” “Poor man! Of course I 
will. Come right in. So you were in that dread. 
ful flood, were you?” “No, ma’am, but my wife 


sent all my clothes to the people who were.”— 
Washington Post. 


“Qu’ah thing ’bout dissher law business,” sald 
Uncle Jonas. “What's the matter, uncle? Have 
they been mixing you up?” “Dat’s jess what. I 
doa un’stan it.” What don’t you understand?” 
‘Why, I pays de lawyer ten dollars ter git me out 
er trubble, and de judge he goes ahead anyhow an’ 
does jes ez he pleases erbout it.” 

“Well, sonny, what is it?” asked the drug 
clerk, peering over the counter at the three-foot 
mite of humanity. ‘‘Mamma sent me to get a 
piece of soap—cast iron, I think she said.” “We 
don’t keep any summer hotel soap here,’’ returned 
the clerk; “you must have mistaken the metal. 
Wasn’t it Castile?”"—Lise. 


Mies Kenwood—“Don’t you like to go down to 
the seashore in summer and listen to what the 
wild waves are saying?” Miss Lake View 
(frankly)—*I can’t say that I do, but I like to go 
down to the seashore in summer and listen to 


what the young man is saying.”’—Chicago Jour- 
nal. 


Bobby grew impatient at the table. He had 
been cautioned by his mother to eat sparingly, and 
to say ‘‘thank you” when anything was passed to 
him. The older ones demanded so much attention 
that Bobby got very little. Ma,” he whispered, 
after atime, “how can I eat sparingly and say 
thank you ifI don’t get anything?””—Binghamton 
Republican. 

He made a mistake. He—‘My dear Miss Angel, 
will you not partake of just alittle pale, pink cream 
and one bonbon, which I fear will not be so ex- 
quisite as you are accustomed to in Boston?” 
She—What a break! Iam net from Boston, I 
live in Kansas City.” “Well, lam a fish! Here, 
waiter, bring us a double order of pork chops and 
some turnips with the peeling on.”— Omaha World: 


Mrs. Riche (in fur store to salesman)—“I want 
to look ata pair of furnalias. Salesman (doubt- 
fully)—"I don’t think I know what you mean, 
madam.’? Mrs. Riche—“‘One of my friends has 
bought a pair of horses and a sleigh, and she said 
she got the paraphervalias to go withit, and I 
want a pair, too.”” Salesman (reddening)—‘‘We 
are all out of them today, madam.”—Journal of 
Fabrics. 





THE THINKING CAP. 


Address all communications to Puzzle Editor, 
NEw ENGLAND FARMER, or OUR GRANGE 
HoMES, Boston, Mase 


Answers to Puzzles. No. 153 


NO. 699. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

My whole composed of 82 letters is a truth 
worthy of consideration. 

19, 30, 27, 10, 25 is to brag. 

2, 3, 1, 14, 29 is a sharp noise. 

4, 28, 32 is to finish, 
JA, 12, 15, 16, is a grain prepared for food. 
22, 24, 17, 27, 31 is a temptation. 
5,7, 8,45 9 is the fruit of the oak. 
21, 13, 11, 26, 9, 17, 2, 5, 81 belonging to the arts. 
18, 20, 23 is to look. 


NO. 700. HOLLOW. SQUARE, 


Top, a position; right side, to blot out; left side, 
marked with dots; bottom, to toil. 


NO. 701. HIDDEN ANIMALS. 

1. Totravel; a small stream; a notein music. 

2. Part of the bridle and an animal. 

3. A fence made of shrubs and a domestic ani- 
mal. 

4. A fragrant scent and an animal. 

5. Perfumery and a troublesome animal. 

6. Hoary and an animal used in hunting. 

7. A small insect and one who devours. 

8. To gather and a very small animal, 

NO. 702. CHANGING HEADS. 

Iam to approach with insulting words, change 
my head andI am to stroll; again, andI am to 
check by tear of danger; again, and I am to seek 
constantly; again, and I am clean; again, and I 
am to talk vain. 








INTERESTING ITEMS. 


The Yankee litician’s bane. ‘Yes, I like 
political life,” said the candidate, “but I tell you, 
you have to exercise such constant vigilance and 
sleepless care, in one way, that it keeps i per- 
ually nervous.” ‘‘To avoid being accused of dis. 
honesty?” ‘No; to avoid being accused of insult- 
ing the grand army.”—Puck. 


The many remarkable cures Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
accomplishes are sufficient proof that itdoes pos- 
sess peculiar curative powers. 


Is it any Wonder 


that Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery out- 
sells all other blood and liver medicines, since it 
possesses such superior curative properties as to 
warrant its manufacturers in supplying it to the 
people (as they are doing, through druggists) under 
conditions such as no other medicine is sold under, 
viz: that it must either benefit or cure the patient, 
or the money paid for it will be promptly returned. 
I+ cures all diseases arising from deranged liver, or 
from impure blood, as biliousness, “liver com- 
plaint,’”’ all skin and scalp diseases, salt-rheum, 
tetter, scrofulous sores and swellings, feyer-sores, 
hip-joint disease and kindred ailments. 





$500 reward for an ixcurable case of chronic 
nasal catarrah offered by the manufacturers of Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. 50 cents, by druggists. 


A Customary Amusement. Depot official—I 
regret to say, madam, that you have missed con 
nections and there will be no train north for six 
hours.’’ Lady traveller—'Very well. If you will 
direct me to the nearest large dry-goods establish. 
ment, I will buy something and spend the time 
waiting for my change.’’—Burlington Free Press, 








BEECHAWM’S PILLS 


(THE CREAT ENCLISH REMEDY.) 
Cure BILLIOUS and 
Nervous ILLS. 
25cts. a Box. 


-OF ALL DRUGGISTS, 









YOUR ADDRESS vests cir 


Mailed to us, brings you prompt! y 30 samples 
of cloth, guaranteed self-measurement blanks, 
whereby you can have your clothing cut to order 


and set to any express or post-office. Pants, $3 to 
$5. Suits, 813 25 to $21. 
PL* MOUTH ROCK PANTS Co. 

Il to 17 Eliot St., or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Or call atour nearest BRANCH STORE:— 
285 Broadway, New York ;943 “ennsyl- 
vani: Ave., Washington, D. C.; 72 Adams 
St.. Chicago, Ill,; Burnside Building. 
Worcester, Mass.; Gilmore Hous e 
Springfield, Mass.; 60 Market St., Lynn, 
Mass.; 108 Westminster St., Providenc &, 


R.I.; Old Register Bu lding, New Haven 
Conn. ; 


YCLOPEDIAS, 
SECOND HAND--ALL KINDS, 
B. A. FOWLER & Co. 


386 BROMFIELD ST., ROSTON, 


s ANY PART FO 
4 Mowing Machine, ed Rake 
“Plow or Lawn Mower, Show 


sthis to your hardw 
or send us, express paid, the broken art to Dede 











licated. Catalogue free. The h 
arnes Mfg Co., Boston, Mass. amen es 


No. 695. A clear conscience is better than gold. 
No. 696. DEGREE No. 697. Gorilla, 
O F reindeer, hedgehog, * 
T F muskox, muskrat, 
T A  greyhound,anteater| As Grirep for Ss 
E Cc harvest mouse. Power purposes + $ a 
DRUDGE Every Farmer Eis 
No. 698. Taunt. Jaunt. Daunt. Haunt. Gaunt. | should have one. a om 
Vaunt. Simple, Light, Besg 
cana? Airy, Strong. et ae 
New Pussles. No, 154 Agents wanted. <& a= £255 





NT’S REMEDY 


WILL CURE the Kidneys; 
REGULATE the Heart, and 
, MAKE L'FE worth Living. 
‘You can-t afford to be without it.”’ 


NEW 
ENGLAND 
FAIR 


—AT— 


WORCESTER, MASS, 


SEPTEMBER 3, 4, 5 & 6, 1889. 


26th Annual Fair 


OF THE 


NEW ENCLAND 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


SEVENTY-FIRS; ANNUAL FAIR 


OF THE 


Worcester Agricultural Society, 


$13,000.00 








WHY ARE SO MANY FARMERS FEEDING 


Chicago 


Butler Breed & Co., | 


Gluten 


TO THEIR COWS? 
Recause it Pavs. 


Wm. Heugh, Manager for ex-Governor J. Gregory Smith's “Hill Farm,” St. 


date of May 19th, 1889: “I am convinced CHICAGO GLUTEN MEAL gives 
money than any other Feed.”’ Send for circulars to 


Meal 


Albans, Vt., says under 
a better return for the 


0 Broad St,, Boston, 


General Eastern Agents. 








WE GUARANTEE 





OUR NEW KNIFE — 
For Our Subscribers ONLY. 





IT ABSOLUTELY. 





This knife is made for us, of 





finish. It is one of the best possible FARM and HUNTING 
knives, ground and honed ready for use. Such a knife cannot 
be bought at retail for $1.00. Our price is 90 cents, 


the finest material and highest 











ENGLAND FARMER or OUR 


for 
$2.75, Or $2 

















OFFERED IN PREMIUMS. | 





August 10th. 





Entries for Trotting and Live Stock will close | 
| 


DR GEO. B. LORING, . . . President. 
HON. DAN’L NEEDHAM, . . Secretary. 
LEANDER F. HERRICK, 

Local Secretary and Treasurer, Worees- 
ter, Mass, 













SMITH & WINCHESTER, 


19 Wendell St., near Oliver, Boston. 









THE SCIENCE OF LIFE 
A Scientific and Standard Popular Medical Treatise 
onthe Errors of Youth,Premature Decline, Nervous 
and Physical Debility, Impurities of the Blood. 


EXHAUSTED VITALITY 


<sUNTOLD MISERIES 


Resulting from Folly, Viee, Ignorance, Excesses or 


Overtaxation, Enervating and unfitting the victim 
for Work, Business, the Married or Social Relation. 

Avoid unskilful pretenders. Possess this great 
work. It conatins 300 pages, royal 8vo. Beautiful 
binding, embossed, full’ t. Price only $1.00 by 
mail, postpaid, concealed in plain wrapper. Illus- 
trative Prospectus Free, if you apply now. The 
distinguished author, Wm. ii. Parker, M. D., re- 
ceived the GOLD AND JEWELLED MEDAL 
from the National Medical Association for 
the PRIZE ESSAY on NERVOUS and 
PHYSICAL, DEBILITY. Dr. Parker and acorps 
of Assistant Physicians may be consulted, confi- 
dentially, by mail or in person, at the office of 
THE PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
No. 4 Bulfinch St., Boston, Mass., to whomall 
orders for books or letters for advice should be 


POULTRY Stem FOOD! 









Trade Mark. 
HOLLIS’ CANNED MEAT FOR POULTRY. 


Will make hens lay! 
Will make chickens grow! 
AND GOOD FOR 
MOUL/VING FOWLS. 


This food is strictly fresh meat, carefully cooked, 
ground fine, seasoned and hermetically sealed in 
8-fb cans. Being ground fine,it can be ey 
mixed with soft food, and fed so as to give eac 
fowl an equal share. Price 30 cts. per can, $3 per 
doz. Address HOLLIS DRESSED MEAT & 
WOOL CO., 20 North St., Boston, Mass. Mention 


ERRORS 


—OF— 


YOUTH. 


Sufferers from Nervous Debility, Youthful 
Indiscretions, Lost Manhood, Mucous 
discharges, Eruptions of all Kinds, Decay, 
Debility, Consumption, Excesses, Night 
Emissions, Waste in urine, Seminal weak. 
ness, Disease of the Kidneys, Bladder, and 
other organs, Impetence, Overwork, Weak- 
ness of mind or body, Excesses in old or young, 
Varicocele, Spermatorrhea, Wasting 
away and nervous prostration can be radically and 
permanently cured by the use of our famous pills. 
They are safe, prompt and effectual, the original 
and only cure fer the above Diseases. Price 
$1.00 per box of 60 pills or six packages for $5.00 
which will cure most cases. 


NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL INSTITUTE 


24 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen may consult with us at our office free 
of charge. 





Established 1869. 
Copyrighted 1889 by F. P. Hiller. 
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We will send the knife postpaid and the New 


.25 in Clubs. 
! to any one sending us one new sub- 
Or FREE scriber at $2.00 each. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
OUR GRANGE HOMES, 


GRANGE HoMEs one year 








’ -BOSTON, MASS, 





garden. 


Canada, 


for the lawn and 
Unleached 


woobD 


Best to buy 
Send for circular. 


ASHES 


Wm. P, 


Danvers, 
Mass. 


Perkins, 


ASHES 





TOILET SHAVING CASE. 








This elegant case is divided into compartments, and contains a first-class three-quarter inch concave 


Razor, a good Strap, Shaving Brush, Comb and cake of Shaving Soap. Regular price, $2.50; our 


price, $1.75. 


With one regular subscription to the NEW ENGLAND FARMER or GRANGE 


HOMES, $3.40. Free to any old subscriber who sends us $3 in New Subscriptions. 








Farmers’ Directory, 


INSURANOE. 











Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Ce. 
CASH FUND, JAN. 1, 1887, $515,257.87 
Surplus over Ke-Insurance,, » +++ 026.38 
Gainin Cash Fundthepastyear,... 16,101.82 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 

Amount atrisk, $29,588,766.00. 
Tota! Liabilities, $221,231.48 
Dividends paidon every Expiring Policy : 60 per 
cent.on 5 years ,40 percent.on8 years,and 20 per 
cent. on all others. 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
WILLIAM H. FAyr Secretary. 


AMOS KEYES 4 CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


AND DEALERS IN 


Butter, Cheese Eggs, Flour, Beans 

Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 

Amos KEYES. FREv. L. KEYES. C. A. KEYES, 


BSTABLISHED 18656. 


WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers a 


*LOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCES. 


Beans, Pork. 
ouster, Culery, Dele Appice, aes 
a@-Country Consignments Solicited.sg- 

#3 Blackstone St. 
under New England Houre, 
W. F. Brooxs. BOSTON. CuHas. O. BROOKS 


W. H. RUDD & SON 
Commission Merchants in 
EGGS, POULTRY AND GAME, 
10 MERCHANTS ROW, BOSTON. 
Proprietors of Orrocco Poultry Farm. 


We have made special arrangements this season 
to handle large quantities of 


LIVE POULTRY 


and can give shippers the 


HICHEST MARKET PRICE 


and prompt returns. Full directions and quota- 
tions sent on receipt of two cent stamp. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Wholesale and Retail. 

Wheat, Buckwheat, Barley, Mixed Feed, 
Ground Beef Scrap, Cracked Bone, 
Bone Meal, Shells, &¢., &., 
Broken Rice and Waste Bread 


Superior tor Chickens.’ 
Send for price list. 


EXCELSIOR EGG FOOw 


MAES HENS LAY. 
1 lb Boxes, 25c. 241b Cans, 50c. 


W. N. SMITH & CO. 


224 and 226 Friend St., Boston. 
Mention the FA®MER and HomgEs. 

















16 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 


G. S. PALMER, 


GENERAL PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
For the sale or 
POULTRY, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, GAMI 
DRIED FRUITS, ETC. 


Also Potatoes, Apples and Onions, and 
Oranberries a 8 y- 
tations see mar. 
166 Reade St., Near Greenwich 8t., N. Y. 

References—Chatham National Bank, N. Y., 
Thurber, Whyland & Co,,N. Y., and any estab- 
lished produce house in Boston. 


Shipping Card and Market Reports furnished on | 


application. Correspondence solicited. 


MEDICAL ECONOMY. 


Nothing Succeeds like Success. 
Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 
The Clory of a Man isin His 

Strength. 


Nerve or Physical Force When Lost 
Quickly Regained. 
BY CONSULTING 


DR. C, J. LEWIS, 


O, after intense study and deep research 
has lately discovered a new, extraordinary. 
uick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases of 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrha@a, Semi. 
nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De 
ranged Functions ofthe Nervous and Generative 
System. THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MED. 
1 TREATMENT has cured the most desperate 
forms of nervous disorders in both young and old, 
To debilitated youth it bestows the r of man. 
hood, and in advanced it establishes the 
of youth without the lity of failure. Urnuna. 
RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or © Discharges, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or 
Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptom 
Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely eared 
without the use of Mercury, Copaiba or Injections. 
No restriction indiet or hindrance from business. 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUR 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect. 
ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par. 
ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A wri 
guaran of cure given to all cases and 
undertaken. In eaemee upwards of thirty years. 
aa Dr. Lewis is frequently consulted 4 many 
who have been completely discouraged of ever be- 
pg cured, after ha & experimented with various 
advertised nostrums, electric belts, &c., which inva- 
riably do more harmthan good, Every phase of dis- 
ease demands difierent and special treatment. To 
those who may have been disappointed, Dr. Lewis 
would say consuit him and he will restore the disap- 
pointed one to all the duties of life, whether they 
physical or meptal, pertaining to married life or 
* single blessedness. 
Consultation, Medicine, &c., 95. 
Working classes, $2.50. 


DR. LEWIS 18 PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 


129 FRIENDSHIP STREET. 


Providence, R.I. Office hours all the year round 
from 9 to 2 and 6 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later. 


Female Complaints Skillfully Treated 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS. 


Dr. Lewis will, on full description of case (with 
fee enclosed), immediately send a supply of his vai. 
uable medicines, accompanied with instructions 
and advice or the cure of the above 
complaints. Qouatey patients corresponded wi 
until cured, JusT PUBLISHED 


FOURTH EDITION 
Ni] With additional Colored 
Illustrations, a Portrait 
of the Author, and list of 
complaints LICIT 
en the treatment and 
cure of abeve subjects, 
| Sexual Diseases, &. 
|| Price, 25c. by mail to any 
address, from the author 


=| DR. C. J. LEWIS. 
Agent for Boston W. H. Knight 8t. 97 Court 


‘Natural and Artificial Duck-Culture.” 














For current quo- 


\HIS BOOK is a complete trea- 
‘| tise on the culture of ducks, 
| with illustrations of breeding 
_and brooding houses; cuts of eggs 
in all stages of incubation, etc. 
| Giving also an experience of near- 
| ly thirt — by the author. 
cen 


JAMES RANKIN 
South Easton, Mass 


) er desiring places to board or rusti- 

cate will find it for their advantage to ad- 
dress with stam 
| Box 24, South 








the Rural Supply Agency 
ridgton, Me. eatintietns " 




















SLUG SHOT. 


Hi] Safe, Sureand Cheap. A ten-years’ record to back it. Sold by 2000 Seeds- 
for Pamphlet write to 


HAMMOND’S PAINT AND SLUG SHOT WORKS, 


men and Merchants. 





KILLS CABBAGE WORMS 
and TURNIP FLIES. 


Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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‘Our Grange Lomes. 


NOTE AND COMMENT. 











As nearly all classes in society are interested 
in the prosperity of farmers so nearly all classes 
will find sometbing to interest them at farmers’ 
meetings. A day spent at a grange picnic or 
field meeting would be a revelation to many 
townspeople who are wout to look upon such 
gatherings as scarcely worth their notice. 


Some farmers who attend the large and suc- 
cessful meetings of Pomona or district granges 
are inclined to look upon the subordinate grange 
as almost beneath their notice ; but these farmers 
should not forget that the meetings of the sub- 
ordinate granges are the nucleus for all of the 
other successful meetings of the grange, whether 
Pomona, state or national. It is in the subor- 
dinate grange that men and women are prepared 
for greater influence and a wider sphere of use- 
falness in the higher degrees and meetings of the 
order. Fealty to the order of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry means genuine love for the subordinate 
grange and an unfaltering devotion to its in- 
terests. 

Mr. Gove made an excellent point in favor of 
the grange in last week’s issue of the FARMER 
and Homes when he said that in point of abil- 
ity the district granges were equalling the 
farmers’ institutes and in other respects more 
pleasing, owing to the diversified nature of 
their programs. Farmers’ institutes are sup- 
ported by the state; the district or Pomona 
granges are supported by the farmers them- 
selves. The grange has no desire to have the 
support for the institutes withdrawn nor would 
it detract in the least from their value to farm- 
ers; but it does ask that its meetings be recog- 
nized by the public as a means of education 
which are of great value to the general interests 


of the people. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 





Owing to the closing of Lake Walden the pic- 
nic of the Borough District grange in ccmpany 
with the Middlesex and Worcester Unions at 


that place bas been given up. But the officers 
of the Borough District grange are making ar- 
rangements for a grand time at Chauncey Lake, 
Westboro, the date and program of which will 
be announced next week. 





MAINE. 


North Penobscot Pomona grange hoids its 
next meeting at Lee August 28:h. 

Almon Dow of East Dover grange in order 
to reach his grange must drive fifteen miles or 
walk nine miles; he is seldom absent from his 
seat. 

The new grange hall at Cape Elizabetb, now 
being built, is 32x52 feet and will contain din- 
ing hall, kitchen, grange hall, suitable ante- 
rooms, etc. 

Linneus grange which has been dead for 
some time has been finally re-organized with J. 
F. Bither as master and Mrs. J. F. Bither as 
secretary. 

Albany grange still lives, and hopes to 
have its hall finished before winter. The ladies 
do saleswork or pick berries, etc., and cast in 
their mite. 

Forest grange has prospered finely this year. 
It has {lost three members by death, one by 
withd)awal and one by demit since January 
lgt, and initiated eleven, making a gain ot six. 

The Kennebec County Pomona grange will 
discuss nt its next meeting, July 24, country 
homes, country highways and the relative need 
of labor saving implements in the house and on 
the farm. 

St. Albans grange numbers one hundred 
members. The weekly meetings are interest- 
ing and well attended. Twenty-four new mem- 
bers were added the last quarter and more are 
knocking for admittance. Its aim is to elevate 
all who join in the work of our noble order. 


NEW HAMPSIHRE. 





ADDRESSES BY THE NATIONAL MASTER. 


The dates and locations of the several meet- 
ings to be addressed in New Hampshire, which 
take the place of the regular August field meet- 
ings, are as follows: 

Belknap County Pomona grange, at fair 
ground, Laconia, Monday, August 12. 

Hillsboro County Pomona grange, Hutchin 
son’s grove, Milford, Tuesday, August 13. 

Cheshire County Pomona grange, City Hall, 
Keene, Wednesday, August 14. 

Eastern New Hampshire Pomona grange, 
Lake Massabesic, Auburn, Thursday, August 

15. 

Northern New Hampshire Pomona grange 
Union hall, Littleton, Friday, August 16. 

Merrimack County Pomona grange, Blodg- 
ett’s Landing, Newbury, Saturday, August 17. 





CONNECTICUT. 


GRANGE MEETINGS, 


The meeting at Middletown, August 5th, aside 
from the leading address by the master of the 
National grange, will be favored by short talks 
on the following subjects :— 

“The grange and the proposed constitutional 
amendment,” by C. P. Ives of Meriden. 


“Thought versus main strength,”’ Timothy Sedg- 
wick of West Hartford. 


“The grange retrospective and prospective,” J, 
M. Hubbard ot Middletown. 


“Tactics regarding taxes,’” Stephen Walkley of 
Southington. 


‘*Woman’s place in social history,” Miss Lizzie 
A. Root of Newington. 


**The modern development of co-operative ideas,” 
Herman F. Wells of New Britain. 

The Windham county meeting will be on 
Friday, August 9th, at Hemlock Glen, Hamp- 
ton. Topics will be :— 

“Temperance from a money stand-point,” by S. 
O. Bowen of Eastford. . oo 


“Who and what are Connecticut farmers?” by 
Charles H. Spafford of Chaplin. 


“Woman and heradvancement,” by Mrs. George 
T. Sanger of Canterbury. 


“The instructive power of the grange,’”’ by P. B. 
Sibley of Brooklyn. meats date 


‘Why women are admitted to the grange,” b 
Mrs. William A, Weaver, Jr., of Woodstock.” , 


‘What has been gained b cultural legisla- 
tion,” by C. 8. Burlingame of Foe wey ~- 


‘The future of the e,” b 1 ‘ 
nett of Hampton. grange,” by George W. Ben 


NEW YORK. 








GRANGE DAY AT CHAUTAUQUA AND PICNIC. 


August 2d has been designated upon the pro- 
gram of the Chautauqua Asssembly at Chau- 
tauqua Lake, N. Y., as “‘grange day,” and is to 
be devoted to the interests of the order of Pat- 
rons of Husbandry. This recognition from the 
Chautauqua management is particularly gratify- 
ing to the members of the order in western New 
York, and every effort will be made to make 
the day an enjoyable one. 

Hon. Mortimer Whitehead of Washington, D. 


C., lecturer of the National grange, wi!l address 
the assembly at 11 a m., subject, “Organization 
for farmers.” At2.30P.m Col. J. H. Brigham 
of Delta, O., master of the National grange, 
will speak upon the subject, “What has the 
grange accomplished ?” 

The officers and executive committee of the 
New York State grange are confidently expect- 
ed to be present, in special session; and many 
other prominent members of the order, both in 
and out of the state, have signified their inten- 
tion to be present at the meeting. 

New York Patrons have also arranged for 
another large picnic at Catlin, August 1st., 
where Col. Bigham of Ohio and Dr. Calder’ 
lecturer of the New York state grange, will be 
the principal speakers. 

KEUKA ASSEMBLY. 


The executive committee of the New York 
State grange have made arrangements for an 
immense meeting of farmers at Keuka Lake to 
continue four days, August 13, 14, 15 and 16. 
The assembly is to be addressed by some oi the 
most noted speakers in the country, among 
whom are Hon. VY. E. Piollet, Wysox, Pa., 
Col. R. H. Thomas, editor of the Farmers’ 
Friend and secretary Pennsylvania State 
grange, Lieut. Gov. Jones, Gov. Luce of Michi- 
gan, Senator J. S. Fassett of New York, Miss 
C. C. Parker of Yates County, N. Y., Dr. Peter 
Collier, director of the state experiment farm at 
Geneva, Miss S. A. Little, chairman of the New 
York State grange committee on ‘“woman’s 
work in the grange.” 





NATIONAL FLOWER. 


The Granges are Voting Upon It. 


ARBUTUS, 5; GOLDEN ROD, 2. 


North Newport (Me.), grange voted for the 
golden rod for a national flower. 


The members of Advance grange, Patten, 
Me., favor the trailing arbutus as a national 
flower. 

Maysville Centre (Me.), grange after a full 
and very interesting discussion voted unani- 
mously in favor of the golden rod as our na- 
tional flower. 

At the last regular meeting of Pittston (Me.), 
grange a unanimous vote was given fur the 
trailing arbutus for the national flower. 


St. Albans (Me.), grange had a lively and 
interesting discussion in relation to a national 
flower. While some tavored the golden rod the 
larger number favored the trailing arbutus and 
the vote was made unanimous in its favor. 


Island Falls (Me.), grange voted in favor of 
the trailing arbutus. 


Prescott grunge, East Pepperell, Mass., at 
Flora’s meeting took a vote as to their choice. 
Twenty-seven voted for mayflower and three 
for golden rod. I wish this voting for the 
ational emblem was put before every grange 
in America, and I see no better way than for 
the GRANGE Homes to have something to say 
about it every week till December 31st. 





THE FARMER’S POWER. 


The Grange Compared to an Organized 
Army. 


That the people are the “rulers,” the “sover- 
eigns” in this country, is a favorite string played 
upon by politicians of all parties in their efforts 
for place and power. It is true in theory, and 
should be more so in fact. Tbe shrewd politician 
feels the public pulse, seeks to ascertain public 
sentiment and acts accordingly. The influence 
for good by the grange, in creating public senti- 
ment, in calling attention to necded reforms, 
specially in the interests of agriculture, and 
that means the general good, the greatest good 
to the greatest number. In tens of thousands 
of local granges, then in county granges, again 
in the State granges, with delegates from 
the other granges, and finally in the National 
grange, with all states and the sections repre- 
sented, is carefully considered some needed re- 
form. Atonetime it is the need of national 
control of transportation companies, then it isa 
national oleomargarine law. Gradually the 
truth is arrived at, public opinion and senti- 
ment are formed, legislators must listen as 
“representatives” of the people and finally the 
laws come and relief is found, thus illustrating 


the power of united concentrated action. 
A citizen may be patriotic and wish to do his 


whole duty for his country. An enemy comes, 
perhaps from a foreign shore. Does he take 
his gun, go out on bis farm, or on the street 
and attempt to drive away a well-disciplined, 
well-organized foe? He will join the nearest 
“company”; it will be mustered with several 
other companies and form a “regiment”; it 
again becomes a part of a brigade the brigade 
of a division; the division of a corps, and the 
corps with others form the grand army of free- 
dom. Just so one farmer alone is powerless. 
He must unite with his local company, subor- 
dinate grange. The regiment is the county or 
Pomona grange, the division is the State grange, 
and the National grange our grand army corps, 
gaining victories of peace today as great as 
those of war. We must organize to educate, 
educate public opinion in the cause of equality 
and justice and right. 
MORTIMER WHITEHEAD. 





IN REMEMBRANCE. 


The Good Shepherd has permitted the re- 
moval of one more of his flock from the earthly 
field to the heavenly field ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That in the death of Mary E. 
Slack, Rescue grange has lost one ot its best- 
loved sisters, one whose iappy countenance 
will be sadly missed at our gatherings; and 
that our order has met with a loss which we 
all will deeply feel. 

Resolved, That while we recogniz> her great 
gain we cannot forget the irreparabie loss sus- 
tained by her husband, parents, brothers and 
sisters, and do hereby tender them our sincere 
sympathy. 

Resolved, ‘That these resolutions be placed 
upon the records of the grange, that a copy be 
sent to the bereaved husband, also to the 
GRANGE Homes for publication. 

God calls our loved ones but we lose not wholly 
What He hath given; 
They live on earth in thought and deed as truly 
As in His heaven. 
GERTRUDE BICKNELL, 
G. M. Siack, 
J. T. JouNson, 





Com mittee. 
AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 
1889. 
Will secretaries help us to complete this list? 
STATE. 
Bay State, ...... Boston, ... .Oct. 7, 12 
Connecticut, .... ».Meridian,. .. .Sept. 17, 20 
aine, eee eee - Lewiston, “s - Sept. 10, 13 
New York, . e+ +. » Alban 7. . © - Sept. 12, 19 
Rhode Island, . . . , Providence, . . Sept. 2%, 27 
Vermont, .... . . Burlington, . . Sept. 3, 16 


MAINE. 
Androscoggin .. . . Livermore Falls Sept. 8, 5 
Aroostook, North, . . Fort Fairfield . Sept. 3, 5 
East Eddington,,. . . k ast Eddington, Oct. 2, 3 
franklin Co.,, ... . Farmington, . . Oct. is 
Sr 2 6. 6.0 :4.%..4.0 «Gray, «+o + Aug. 27, 29 
Houitton, $6 ' 0's Oa Houlton, *. - Sept. 25, 26 
Kennebec, ...,.. . Readfield Cor., . Sept. 24, 26 





Kennebec, North, . . Waterville, . . Oct. Ss 


-eighty-nine. 


Lincoln, . . +. + + » Damariscotta, .Qct. 1, 4 

Ossipee Valley, eee . Cornish, “eee Sept. 3, 6 

Sago, . Se 6 6S Oe Topsham, oe + Oct. 8, 10 

Washington Central,. Macuias,. .. . Sept. 18, 19 
NEW H4MPSHIRE. 


Mascoma Valley,. . . Canaan, . . . . Sept. 24, 26 

Rochester, . ... . . Rochester, . . Sept. 26, 27 

Laconia, ...... Laconia, ...Sept. 3, 5 

Plymouth, os @ © . Plymouth,. ‘ Sept. 17, 19 

South Hampton, . . . So. Hampton, .Oct. 8, 9 

Suncook Valley, . . . Pittsfleld, ...Oct. 2, 3 
VERMONT, 


Caledonia .... .» .St. Johnsbury, . Sept. 10, 13 
Dog River Valley, . .————_« -. + «+ . Sept. 10, 12 
Franklin County,. . --Sheldon,... . Sept. 4, 6 
Morrisville,. . . - » » Morrisville, . . Sept. 10, 12 
Rutland,...... Rutland, .. . Sept. 17,19 
Valley, a5 4 .¢.¢ 6 ¢ Bruttleboro, « « Oct. 2, 3 
Western Vermont, . . Fairhaven, . . Sept. 24, 27 
Windham, .... . »- Newfane, .. . Sept. 11, 12 
Windsor,..... - » Woodstock, . . Sept. 24, 26 
Winooski Valley, . . Waterbury, . . Sept. 10, 12 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Attleborough, ee @#ef Plainville, ee » Sept, 19, 20 
Brockten, .... +» Brockton, ...QOct. 2, 5 
Housatonic, ... » . Gt. Barrington, Sept. 25, 27 
Massachusetts Hort’l . Boston, . . . . Sept. 17, 20 
Marshfield .... + » Marshfield, . . Sept. 11, 13 
Martha’s Vineyard,. . West Tisbury, . Sept. 3, 4 
Middlesex, eeeee? » Concord, ee » Sept. 25, 26 
Middlesex, North, . . Lowell, ... . Sept. 24, 25 
Middlesex, South, . . Framingham, . Sept. 17, 18 
Nantucket .....» Nantucket. ..Sept. 4, 5 
Oxford, i - Oxford, . 6.4 - Sept. 17, 18 


Plymouth, .... . . Bridgewater, . Sept. 18, 20 
Spencer, » « « « « « » Spencer, . +» « «Oct. 3, 4 

mion, .» + eee. » Blanford... » Sept. 11, 12 
Upton,...+.e+e+e. Upton,... . Sept. 26 


orcester, . . » » » « Worcester, . . Sept. 19, 20 
Worcester, North, . . Fitchburg, . .Sept. 24, 25 
Worcester Northwest, Athol, . . . . «Sept. 17, 18 
Worcester, West, ..Barre,... « «Sept. 26,27 
Worcester, South, . . Sturbridge. . . Sept. 12,13 
N. E. Agricultural,. . Worcester,. . .Sept. 3, 6 
Amesbury &Salisbury,Amesbury. .Oct. 1, 2 
Barnstable,. . .. . » Barnstable, . . Sept. 24, 25 
Berkshire,. ... . ..Pittsfield, . . . Sept. 1°, 13 
Blackstone Valley, . . Uxbridge, . . . Sept. 24, 25 
Bristol,. ...... . Taunton, .. . Sept. 24, 26 
Deerfield Valley, Charlemont,. . Sept. 17, 13 
Eastern Hampden,,. . Palmer, . . . . Sept. 17, 18 
Essex, » « + « « « « « Beverly,. . .. Sept. 24, 25 
Franklin,. .... . . Greenfield, . . Sept. 26,27 
Hampden, *eevee . Westfield, 2 =. Sept. 18, 19 
Hampshire,. ... . .Ambherst, .. . Sept. 19, 20 
Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden, 
Northampton,. Oct. 2, 3 
Hi hiand, o 6 8 6 © ae Middlefield, *e Sept. 4, 5 
Hillside, .. ... . «Cummington, . Sept. 24, 25 
Hingham, .... .+.Hingham, . . . Sept. 24, 25 
Hoosac Valley,. . . . North Adams, . Sept. 17, 19 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford County,. . . Hartford,.. . . Sept. 26-27 
New London County,. Norwich,. . ..Sept. 24-26 
Windham County, ... Brooklyn,.. . . Sept. 17-19 
Tolland County,.. . . Rockville, . . . Sept. 10-12 
Bristol Park County,. Bristol, . .. . Sept. 30 


Oct. 4 
Chester, .. « « « « « « Chester,. . . . Oct. 2 
Ceeeetncs © 0 «= © see, . 6 4 « OG 9 
Danbury,...... .-Danbury,.....Oct. 7-12 
East Granby,... . . East Granby, . . Oct. v 
Farmington Valley,. .Collinsville,.. . Sept. 11-12 
| Guilford,. .... . .Guilford,. . . .Sept. 25 
Madiscr,.... . «Madison,. .. . Oct, 2 
New Milford,. . . . . New Milford, .. Sept. 10-12 
Simsbury,. ... ...Simsbury,.. ..Uct. 9-10 
Southington,. . . . . Southington, . . Sept. 11-13 
Stafford,. ... . . ..Staffurd springs,Oct. 8-9 


Watertown, .... . Watertown, ... Sept. 24-26 
Wunmentic,. . +. « Wiliimantic,.. . Oct 1-3 
Woodstock,..... » So. Woodstock, .Sept, 10-12 


Woloott,. 2 «<2 « Wooott,.. . «Oct. 16 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholsomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low test, short 
weight, alum or phosphate powders, Sold only in 
—_ ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall-st. 


S200 OO will cover all necessary ex- 
C)) sad © penses for a school year of 
39 weeks at CUSHING ACADEMY, Ashburn- 
ham, Mass. Send for catalogue to H. 8S. COW- 


ELL, A. M., principal. 


— Legal Aotices. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To all persons interested in the estate of 
MARSHALLS. HIGHION, late of Malden in said 
County, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, SYLVES- 
TER K. ADAMS, the Administrator of the estate 
of said deceased. has presented for allowance the 
first and final account of his adminis‘ration upon 
the estate of said deceased; You are hereby cited 
to appear at a Probate Court, to be holden at Cam- 
bridge, in said County, on the first Tuesday of Sep- 
tember next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be allowed. And said administrator is ordered 
to serve this citation by publishing the same once a 
week in the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, a news- 
paper printed at Boston, three weeks successively, 
the last publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M BROOKS, Esq., Judge of 
said Court, this eleventh day of July,inthe year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
J. H. TYLER, Register. 


OR ran tanra OF MASSACHU- 
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SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
URT. To the heirs at law, next of kin, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of ELIOT 
R. GRAGG, late of Bedford, in said County, de- 
ceased, Greeting: Whereas, a certain instrument 
purporting to be the last will and testament of 
said deceased has been presented to said Court, 
for Probate, by ALBERT T. BACON, who prays 
that letters of administration with the will an- 
nexed may be issued to him, no executor being 
named in said will; You are hereby cited to appear 
ata Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of Sep- 
tember next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, ifany you have, against the same. And 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public 
notice thereof, by publishing this citation once a 
week, for three successive weeks, in the newspaper 
called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at 
Boston, the las‘ publication to be two days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this eleventh day of July, in the 
year of our Lori one thousand «ight hundred and 
eighty-nine. J. H. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU= 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE 
COURT. To all persons interested in the estate of 
CAROLINE CLARK, late of Bedford, in said 
County, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, WALLACE 
G. WEBBER, the administrator of the estate of said 
deceased, has presented for allowance the first and 
final account of his administration upon the estate 
of said deceased; You are hereby cited to aprear 
at a Probate Court, to be holden at Cambridge in 
said County, on the first Tuesday of September next, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be al- 
lowed. And said administrator is ordered to serve 
this citation by publishing the same once a week 
in the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper 
rinted at Boston, three weeks yy © the 
ast publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this seventeenth day of July, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine. 

J. H. TYLER, Register. 








SETTs, MIDDLESEX, §S. 8. PROBATE 

URT. To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of ELIZA J. 
HERRICK late of Westford, in said county, de- 
ceased, Greeting: Whereas, a certain instrument 
purporting to be the last will and testament of said 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for Pro- 
bate, by GEORGE HERRICK and Mary F. H. 
DopGE who pray that letters testamentary may be 
issued to them the executors therein named, and 
that they may be exempt from giving a surety or 
sureties on their bond pursuant to eaid will and 
statute: You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge in said County of 
Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of September next 
at nine o’clock before noon to show cause, if any you 
have, against the same. And said petitioners are 
hereby directed to give public notice thereof, by 
publishing this citation once a week, for three 8uc- 
cessive weeks, in the newspaper called the NEW 
ENGLAND FARMER printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said 


Court. 

Witness, GEORGE. M. BROOKS, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court, this seventeenth dav of July 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and 


Osiris, MIDDLESEX OF MASSACHU- 
Cc 





eighty-nine. J. H. TYLER, Register. 








MOORE, SMITH & CO. 
(Successors to James W. Le & Co. 


BOSTON’S OLDEST AND ONE OF ITS 
GREATEST WHOLESALE HAT 
CAP AND STRAW HOUSES. 


A Firm of National Reputation and Im- 
portance.—its Sales Larger and Gen- 
eral wits in A r Than 
hiver Before. 

ITS COMMODIOUS PREMISES CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED AT 240 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 
—THE LARGE AND VARIED STOCK.—A CHAP- 
TER OF GREAT INTEREST TO OUR READERS 
AND TO OWNERS OF COUNTRY STORAS. 


The business of this house was established in 
1858, making this the oldest kat, cap and straw 
goods house in Boston, it having seen the birth or 
death of every contemporary in the trade, and 
what is still more worthy of remark, it still has 
three original partners in active service in the firm, 
a fact which would be regarded an interestiog cir- 
cumstance even in England or Germany, where 
changes in the composition of the personnel of 
business houses are not of such frequent occurrence 
as in this country, but where stability is more gen- 
erally associated with the long continuance at 
their posts ot the men who establish a business 
house. The firm was first known as Moore & 
Smith, the title of Moore, Smith & Co. having 
been adopted in 1864, The premises were first lo- 
cated at 42 Pearl street, the business being subse- 
quently removed to Cathedral building, Devon- 
shire street, then to 42 Franklin street, where it 
was burnt outin the memorable conflagration of 
1872. Temporary quarters were then taken by all 
the leading houses which had similarly suffered, at 
the best possible points available, and the business 
of this house was therefore conducted for one year 
at 30 Bowker street, when the firm occupied new 
premises at No. 272 Devonshire street, removing 
to tue present elegant and c»mmodious building 
January lst, 1878, all these removals having been 
caused by the want of increased accommodation, 
or by fire. 

The present partners in the firm are H. M. 
Moore, F. H. Smith, J. B. Porter, J. Reding, F. 
L. Gross and J. H. Willey. 

The business of the house the first year did not 
pace exceed $150,000, and since th-n there has 

een a most decided increase, placing this house 
as one of the largest in New England, and one of 
the ter representative hat aud cap firms of the 
United States. It can be said,in short, that the 
increase in the business has been gradual but sure, 
with no interruptions since it was «stablished, its 
credit having been founded, not only on 

THAT GIBRALTAR 

capital, but also upon character, The connection 
has always been of a fixed and reliable nature, and 
there ure many Names of customers on the books 
who have conti..ued their dealings for upwards of 
thirty years, and some of the employees have re- 
tained their connection since the establishment of 
the business. In glancing back at the history of 
the firm we find its members have been conspicu- 
ous for their progressive spirit and methods, who 
have done much to develop the trade relations of 
Boston. 

Mr. H. M. Moore was born in North Brookfield, 
Mass., andisthe sonofatarmer. It is ioterest- 
ing to note that Mr. Moore’s father, who died at 
the advanced age of cighty-three years, was born 
aud died on the same tarm where the subject of 
this sketch first saw the light. Young Mouvre felt 
a desire for the activities of a business life, and 
though it was the wish of his mother that he 


| should remain on the farm, each day otf his life be- 


came 80 irksome to him, rendering it very evident 
that he was not cut out for a farmer’s life, that she 
ficoally gave her consent, and what had been intui 
tive in him and had become his aspiration from 
early years, was gratified. Believing that Boston 
offered the best tucilities for the advancement of 








an ambitious, earnest, energetic young man, he 
determined to make the venture of his future life 
in this city, and by energy and strict attention to 
business, to carve out for himself a place among 
the successful business men, little knowing thn 
what he learned afterwards, that but few of the 
struggling thousands, who come under similar cir- 
cumstances, are destined to attain to such a posi- 
tion as he has achieved. He entered the employ 
of James W. Lee & Co., a leading hat and cap 
house, being then twenty-one years of age, re- 
ceiving a salary of six dollars a week. From the 
first he made himself useful around the store, and 
the firm soon awakened to the fact that he pos- 
sessed rare characteristics as a salesman. He 
manifested great aptitude for the business, and 
that saving mstinct, self denial and early ambition 
which laid the foundation, true and strong, of his 
SUBSEQUENT SUCCESS. 

From 1853 to 1870, a period ot seventeen years, 
he traveled on the road, mainly in lowa, Illinois 
and Indiana, and it is most iateresting to hear 
him, who is certainly one of the pioneers in tue 
great guild of commercial travelers, give his rem- 
iniscences of what being ‘‘on the road’? was in 
those days. They are truly full of narratives of 
adventure, with rough-shod experiences entirely 
unknown (o the present drummer, who proceeds to 
and around his route io elegant Pul/man palace 
cars and puts up at the palatial hotels in every 
city he visits, very much in contrast with the 
modes of 1.comotion and the pot-luck caravansa- 
ries wiich then sheltered the adventurous trav 
eler in the western states. The Great West was 
then, to a considerabie extent,a howling wilder- 
ness, and,except within a very limited boundary, 
a terra incognita, and to the merchants of Boston, 
like Mr. Moore, in great measure belongs the cred- 
it of opening up trade relations with the distant 
and almost unexp.ored regions beyond the Alle- 
ghenies, a8 well a3 the little less known territory 
further to the southwest, the development of the 
resources and possibilities of which are largely 
due to Boston’s commercial enterprise, dating 
back three quarters of a century, and in which the 
spirit of more recent years has nobly followed up 
the work. Inthose early days the trade of the 
Boston wholesale hat, cap and fur merchants em- 
braced not only New England but the middle and 
western states, and dealers from all portions of 
the country came to this city in the spring and 
fall, filling the hotels and making things lively, not 
only in this branch of business but in all others, 
thus being beneficial to the general common- 
wealth. Mr. Moore formed trade connections 
with merchants in these remote regions, many of 
whom still continue their business relations with 
the firm, andit should be remembered that it was 
not until 1855 that the traveling man began to as- 
sert himself as a power in trade, even in the civil- 
ized andthicaly populated districts of the eastern 
states, much less inthe wilds of the west, to which 
Mr. Moore had penetrated two years before. 

In 1858 Mr. Moore 

BOUGHT OUT THE FIRM 
with which he had so long been connected, in 
conjunction with Mr. Smith and Mr. Porter Mr. 
Moore ranks as a representative wholesale hat and 
cap man of New England and the United States, 
and all his business knowledge and experience 
have been acquired in connection wiih this house 
andinthe hat and cap business. He is equally 
proficient as a salesman, as a buyer, and in the 
financial department, his management of which 
has beep beyond criticism, there being few hat and 
cap men today as competent in all the depart- 
ments and so well posted in the details of the busi- 
ness as he. His position, socially and financially, 
is fully assured. He has done his part in educat- 
ing the people up to an appreciation of good goods, 
aud no name is more tavorably and honorably 
known throughout the territury covered than that 
of Mr. Moore. He has been cailed to fill positions 
of responsibility and is now one of the trustees of 
the Suffolk Trust Co. and a director in the Somer- 
ville Electric Light Co., established some two 
years ago. He has been for thirteen years a mem. 
ber of the Somerville school board, and has al- 
ways been an earnest advocate for the promotion 
of education. He has also been superintendent of 
the Franklin-street Congregational Church Sun- 
day-school for several years. He is also a trustee 
of the Northfield Semimary and Mount Harmon 
school, founded by D. L. Moody. Mr. Moore is 
looked upon by his business confreres as an ex- 
ceedingly 
LEVEL HEADED MAN, ; 

possessing great Conservativeness combined with 
aggressive instincts, constituting a reserve force 
which few could equal. He is one of those men to 
whom, in times ot exigency, one could go for ad- 
vice, and upon whom reliance could be placed for 
vigorous action. 

r. F. H. Smith is a Bostonian by birth and re- 
ceived the benefit of our public school training, 
being another example of the effectiveness of our 
educational system, which has furnished to our 
business community so many of its brightest orna- 
ments. When fifteen years of age he connected 
himself with the house of James W, Lee & Co., 
April Ist, 1850, whica Mr. Moore joined two years 
later. He began as a boy, sweeping out the office, 
kindling fires, carrying parcels, and doing any 
other little odd jobs which might be required of 
him, displaying an alacrity and willingness which 
commended him to the good opinion of his employ- 
ers. His salary was only $125 per year, from which 
our young farmer readers may know that it is not 
always an eldorado which a boy discovers when he 
finds employment in one of our great city business 
houses. He manifested to a large extent the same 
taste which characterized Mr. Moore, and, like 
him, afterwards traveled, principally in New Eng- 
land and the Provinces, afterwards establishing, 
with Mr. Moore and Mr. Porter, the present busi- 
ness as before stated. His department is mainl 
that of fur coats, robes and blankets. Mr. Smit 
is in every sensc of the term a 

FIRST CLASS BUSINESS MAN, 
being truly a tower of stren th to the concern. As 
a buyer, as asalesman an in the credit depart- 
ment he is equally at home, and enjoys one of the 
largest personal acquaintances, as he is one of the 
most popular and best known men, in this line of 
business, inthe country. It may be of interest to 
our farmer readers to know that Mr. Smith is in- 
terested in a farm in Worcester county, having 
always had a predilection for agricultural pursuits. 

Mr. J. B. Porter was born in North Brookfield, 
Mass., and is the son of a farmer, his father also 
being interested in a gun factory, which adjoined 
his farm. Mr. Potter received a more than avy. 
erage education, so that when bentng been struck 
with the western iever and migrated to Illinois, 
influenced by his sister, when he required it he 
readily secured a position as teacher, following 
that profession in Illinois for ten years, Believ- 
ing, however, that the east offered, especially in a 





business point of view, the best facilities, and 
having tired of the monotony of western life, he 
returned to Boston and entered the employ of a 
wholesale boot and shoe house, and shortly after 
that of a wholesale clothing house, when it was 
found that he possessed valuable quatifications as 
a salesman. fe was, therefore, placed upon the 
road, traveling through the western states, and in 
1558 when the present busine-s was established, 
he became an original partner in the present 
house, his connection in the Wegt being found of 
value, he lookiog after the fall and winter trade, 
while Mr. Moore attended to the spring trade. 
He had the reputation of being one of the most 
popular and sucesastul salesmen who ever went 
out of this city, and is one of Boston’s 
PIONEER COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS 

He is a master of all the details of the business 
and a hard worker of great energy and activity, 
and his conscientious endeavor While looking after 
the best interests of the firm, has been in an 
equal degree to consider the patrons of the house, 
a course which has been highly appreciated. His 
social and financial position, like that of his 
partners, is fuliy assured. 

Mr. J. Reading was born in Haverhill, N. H., 
and obtained a va'uable business experience in 
several country stores, schools, it may be re- 
marked, in which many of the most promin: nt 
men in the country received their early training, 
the d ecipline in attention to details and the scope 
of the lines of goods handled, proving most bene- 
ficial to them in after Jife. He then entered a 
retail dry goods store in Boston, and afterward: a 
wholesale dry good: store, his couatry store expe 
rience giving him facilities in either and in 1568, 
being then 23 years of age, he connected himself 
with the present house, and was admitted to part- 
nership, which he fully merited,in 1874. In his 
department his services have been highly appre- 
ciated by the hou-e, having proved invaluable to 
the firm. As a buyer he has few equals, his 

SOUND JUDGMENT 
and keenness of perception enabling him to meet 
ali demands of public taste, and anticipate fluctua- 
tions in the market in a manner which few have 
equalled, and which has proved most advantageous 
to the interests of the house. 

Messrs. F. L. Gross and G. H, Wiley were ad- 
mitted to partnership in 1835, having been con- 
nected for a longtime with the firm, who believed 
that their business qualifications and their strict 
attention to duty in justice ectitled them to this 
recognition. They obtained most of their business 
education with this house, and rank as leading 
salesmen in their line of business In Boston. 

The premises of Moore, Smith & Co. are situated 
at 240 Devonshire steret. The building is of a 
most substantial character, having a handsome 
iron front, and comprising basement and six 
floors. It has a very large expanse of window 
surface in front and rear, affording that abundance 
of light so necessary ina business of this character, 
where a minute examination of the goods in the 
various lines is constantly required, and the match- 
ing er contrasting of straws, fur goods and other 
materials is constantly being called for. The 
building was erected soon after the great conflagra- 
tion in 1872, when the effect of Boston enterprise 
and capital had an opportunity to show itself in 
the construction of Gasisans edifices which may 
well be termed 

PALACES OF COMMERCE. 
and which, in architectural design, and appropri- 


ateness of conception, no less than by their com- 


manding magnificence, have created a vast busi 
ness center which is not surpassed by that of any 
other city on the continent, and there are few 
centres which can show finer rows of typical busi- 
ness blocks than are to be seen on Devonshire 
street, to say nothing of the additional grandeur 
of the scene lent toit by the imposiog insurance 
and bank buildings. Of the interior of this build- 
ing it may be said that, like most others erected at 
that time, it was finished without regard to cost, 
the odject being to make it as complete as ampl2 
means, combined with the greatest skill and me- 
chanical ingenuity could make it, all the appli- 
ances for this purpose which the inventive genius 
of man in the construction of large buildings had 
devised, having been adopted, so that for utility 
and convenience, nothing was left to be desired. 
Since then new improvements have been intro- 
duced, 80 that today it may be regarded as in every 
respect a 

A MODEL BUSINESS EDIFICE. 
The location is, for this line of business, unques- 
tionably one of the best in the city, being in the 
very heart of that business section which has for 
generations been the recognized center and mart 
of the trade for the eastern and neighboring states, 
and here may constantly be met representatives of 
the leading houses in this line from every city and 
town in New England, the middle and western 
states. The second and third floors are used as 
eample rooms, and by reason of the perfection of 
their arrangements, by which samples of every 
description of stock carri.d by the firm can be 
closely examincd at a moment’s notice, no less 
than by the variety and excellence of quality thus 
exhibited, these are justly considered by the trade 
generally, to be as fine a suite of sample rooms as 
can be found in the country, the object of the firm 
having been to provide the utmost facilities for 
their customers to minutely inspect every article 
carried by them. On the secon: floor, also, are the 
offices, which are handsomely fitted and furnished 
with all the modern appliances for the transaction 
of a large busioeas, including the voluminous mail 
which arrives daily,it being one of the principlés 
od the firm that all communications shall receive 
the 

PROMPTEST ATTENTION, 

it being the rule that all shall be acknowledged 
the same day, and it is very rarely that a ‘etter re- 
mains in the office twenty-four hours without being 
answered,and when orders are thus received, every 
effort 13 made to have them executed within the 
same time, which has been found a great conven- 
ience by dealers inthe country, who might some- 
times find it of importance to serve a customer at 
almost a day’snotice. The fourti floor is devoted 
to duplicate stock, and here it may be remarked 
that on this, as on all the other floors, a noticeabie 
feature is the extreme neatness and order every- 
where prevailing. The shipping and receiving are 
done from off Federal street, and by watching the 
addresses on the various packages it will be seen 
that they are destined not only for New England 
towns but for points in every part of the middle, 
western and northwestern states, for while here is 
a package going to Bangor, there is one destined 
for far-away Omaha, another for St. Paul, and still 
another for St. Louis or Chicago, and so on 
throughout all the points ion the distant s‘ates and 
territorities, showing ata glance how wide must 
be the ecope of the firm’s connection. ihe present 
space occupied by the firm has been found too 
limited for their constantly increasing operations, 
and extensive warehouse facilities have therefore 
been secured outside. 

This house has always been one of the most per- 
sistent advocates of selling good goods at the 
cheapest prices. and has always catered tothe best 
trade in every line, by which is meant that in all 
grades of goods in each department, they have 
sought to secure the support of that portion of the 
trade that required the 

MOST RELIABLE GOODS, 
and would not be deluded into taking anything 
that pertained to the ‘tshoddy” or unreliable, 
The requirements of Boston and the New England 
states are far above the average in this respect, 
the popular taste being in favor of excellence of 
quality and correctness of the most artistic styles, 
and that this firm should have been able to com- 
mand and retain such a large patronage in the 
east is sufficient evidence that they have carefully 
considered the predelections of the public in these 
respects. Of their western trade even still more 
can be said. A few years ago the menin the sec. 
tions of country beyond the Alleghenies, even in 
the most flourishing cities, were not so particular 
with regard to their hats, but almost anythin 
could be forced upon them, but largely throug 
the efforts of this firm a more satisfactory discrim- 
ination was engendered in the public mind, and 
when the difference in styles and qualities was 
pointed out, and the advantages of securing su 
perior goods at little, if any advancein prices were 
shown, the effect was all that could have been de- 
sired, and now there is no portion of the country 
in which the best goods are required to a larger 
extent than in Lilinois, Iowa, Indiana, Minnesota, 
etc. In securing the large and varied patronage 
included in these widely separated portions of the 
country, the business has always bcen conducted 
on a sound, conservative basis, no torward step 
being taken until the success of that preceding 
had been secured, and until the efforts previously 
made to 
ELEVATE THE POPULAR TASTE 

had been demonstrated to have been successful. 
The business is divided into departments, each 
under the personal supervision of a member of the 
firm, and may be designated as hats, caps, straw 

oods, fur coats, robes, blankets, fur gloves, etc. 

n stiff hats America is equal, it pot superior, in 
the production of all grades ot goods to all Euro- 
pean countries, the material, siyle, quality and 
finish of the Dunlap, Youman, Knox and Miller 
makes being unsurpassed, while these styles are 
universally preferred, the shapes of Europe being 
imported and improved upon, modifications being 
made such as will suit the American taste, the re. 
sult being that a generally superior article is 
secured. Another effect is that within a few weeks 
of the introduction of a leading shape, the ver 
cheapest grades of goods are made in correct imi- 
tation. In shapes for their trade, in addition to 
those just mentioned, this firm always originate 
some of their own for each successive season, and 
it has been found, without exception, that they 
have been successful in meeting the tastes of the 
trade which they have desired to please. Tnese 
goods are made entirely to the firm’s order, and 
can therefore be fully guaranteed. The chief seats 
of the hat manufacture in this country are at 
Danbury, Bethel and South Norwalk, Conn. ; New- 
ark and Orange, N.J., and Newburyport, Ames. 
bury, Haverhill and Methuen, Mass. The prod- 
ucts of these immense factories, which have been 
developed by the demands of a population growing 
at the rate of a million per year, are beginning to 
be found inadeqnate, and still larger manufactur- 
ing facilities are already being demanded. 

fhe prevailing colors for the ensuing fall and 
winter will be black and brown, though some will 
be in demand in lighter shades. In this as in all 
other re:pects it is the aim of the firm to supply 
exactly 

WHAT THE TRADE REQUIRES. 
which accounts for the popularity the house has 
attained. In soft hats the demand will be fully 
met, though the quantity of this class of goods is 
much less than a few years ago. Indeed for the past 
few seasons it has been gradually declining. Twen. 
ty or twenty five years ago it will be remembered, 


they were the absolutely correct thing, aCCOURted 
for doubtless to some extent by the fact thar ;),,. 
were the army headgear, and the war wa, pop. 
ular. Then the average in an order fo, j,,' 
would be about 70 percent for the soft Varietio, 
while now the proportion is reversed, being ,,; 
more than 30 percent, and rarely that. How:y,.. 
this firm’s stock will be found sufficient to ,,,..’ 
every demand that may arire. and special o;,,.. 
can be executed at short notice, a very larg, aan. 
portion of the goods handled by this, not on). ;. 
stiff and soft feit hats, but in all other lines, }; ine 
made to their order and specification. J, ..,..* 
goods a very large business is done, and it can )” 
safely asserted that in the season, which con:iny, 
from February lst to July lat, the entire buiiqi,, 
occupied by this house would be insufficiey, 6 
contain at one time the bulk of the goocs hiand).4 
by the firm during that time. The straw goog 
trade has been rapidiy increasing during ¢,. . 
season for the last few years This is to some, “s 
tent to be accounted for by the 

SUPERIOR QUALITY 
combined with the cheapness of the goods whi.) 
have been offered, the improvements which ha.. 
been introduced, and the moderation ip price, 
having been most marked during the Jaat ;}),,., 
years. Formerly the great bulk of the straw praj,, 
used in this country were made abroad. The tine. 
came from Italy, the Luscan and Leghorn yarjc+,, 
being much admired. Inferior braids wer, 
tained from Kngland, such places as Luton aya 
Dunstable, in Bedtordshire, supplying inimene, 
quantities. Gradually, however, formida}|, ; 
petition in this line came from Canada and (roy, 
Michigan where the Mackinaw straw industry }.. 
came of considerable importance, and for « ; 
they enjoyed, in the ordinary lines ot goods, if yo; 
&@ monopoly, at least a large measure of pu), 
favor. During the last three or four years, ho, 
evez, still more formidable rivals have entered +), 
field in the shape of braids from India, China ana 
Japan. The straw found in these countries ;. 
peculiarly adapted for plaiting and is generaily o¢ 
a fine texture, while the skill of the people jy 
manipulating it has long been proverbial. Ty. 
consequence has been that as the goods made fron 
these braids usually present an equally satistactory 
appearance and are cheaper, the demand fort) 
has been very large. 
used in the United States is made in foreign coy, 
tries, where cheap labor is procurable, and ar 
brought to this country in large bales, to be n 
upon our Own styles and by ssilled labor. The; 
is probably no hat and cap house iu Boston which 
takes more interest in the straw business thay 
Moore, mith & Co., a member of the firm deyor. 
ing much time to it, and no firm has studied mors 
carelully the New England tastes with regard 
styles. It has always been the desire of the firm 
to have a factory under complete control, and her: 
the braids which are received from abroad as 
above stated, are turned out into the most fashior 
able makes. In the line of 

FUR COATS 

and fur-lined coats this house makes specia) 
efforts to produce the finest goods to be tound 
in the market, The firm have made ampk 
vision to meet all demands, the varieties . 
prising fox, coon, dog, sheep, goat, etc., of which 
a large stock hus been secured. As the tirm ma; 
ufacture most of their own gods in the lin 
furs, these coats may be fully relied upon t 


lade 


ir 
Q- 





thoroughly well made, special attention bei; 
| given to the quality of the linings and trimm 


| In robes the assortment will be found to be eq 
complete and satisfuctory, including bear, fox 
| Hudson Bay wolf, prairie wolf, Japanese w 
etc., which are being offered at prices such a; 
never been quoted before. Many, of course, wi 
regret that the buffalo has become almost exti) 
inthis country, butitis g atifying to know 
| excellent substitutes bave been foundin the skins 
| above mentioned and in the fact, also, t! t 
are Cheaper. A most serviceable and 


COMFORTABLE ROBE 
is the new Japanese robe, introduced two or thr 
years ago, which in ali that makes such an ar 
popular, fine texture, wearing qualities and « 


comtort, combined with cieapness, is unsurpa 

by anything on the market, and is most strong 
recommended for use ia either cutter, sleigh 
buggy or carriage. The assortment of woolen and 


plush carriage robes is one of the largest and n 
varied in Boston. The firm also make a sp 

of fur gloves, which they offer in neutria, seal, 
beaver, etc. In short, it may be gaid that the firm 
are able to thoroughly equip any retail hat and 
cap store, from the smallest to the most extensive, 
with every article the most exacting customer 
could demand, all being contained in endless ya 
riety among the goods always on hand, so that any 
order of this nature can be tilled in a few hours. 
The travelers who, it may be said, are ae fine a 
body of men as represent any house in Boston and 
evjoy to the fullest extent the confidence o1 the 
trade, are now on the road with samples of the fall 
and winter goods, which will be found equal t 
anything in this line in the United States, and in 
all respects worthy of the high reputation of th: 
firm. 

We would observe, 1n closing, as a timel) 
timation to our farmer readers, that as the good: 
handled by this firm are among the prime neces 
saries of their daily life, it is of importance t 
them to know something of one of the leading 
firms in this line, supplying in each of the 
ties of goods alludea to only such as they can cor 
fidently guarantee. : 

FARMERS AND THEIR SONS 
know the importance of wearing hats which ar 
correct in style, and none the less in these days 
close competition in prices for their own products 
the neces:ity of procuring the best quality at the 
lowest prices. It should be remembered, also, 
that the season is now approaching when furs, 
robes, etc., will be in demand, and quality ai 
price are equa'ly to be considered in purchasing 
these. We would, therefore, advise our reader 
to ascertain from their regular dealer whether tli 
goods kept by him are procured from this fir 
and if not to write to Moore, Smith & Co, w! 
will at once inform them of a dealer in their 
neighborhood from whom these goods can be ol 
tained. We would al-o remind the hundreds of 
country storekeepers who are among our subscrit 
ers it is to their interest to supply the best goods 
procurable, and would therefore recommend them 
to examine this firm’s stock and compare the 
qvality and prices with others, when we believe it 
will be found advantageous to open an account, a: 
the terms given by this house are very liberal! 





OLLIE Pups, and Land and Water Fowls— 
W yandottes, Golden, Silver, etc. 
Cc. C. PAINE, South Randolph, Vt 


ENTER YOUR 
“BIG MILEERS” 


FOR THE 


CLEVELAND” LINSEED MEAL 


PREMIUMS, 


To be competed for at the next ‘*NEW 
ENGLAND” and ** WORCESTER” and 
‘*MIte} LESEX” AGRICULTURAL 80- 
CIETY’S SHOWS. Particulars of 


LEANDER F. HERRICK, ESQ., SEC’Y, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, ESQ., 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
W RINGERS AND CARPET 





SWEEPERS, 
The largest stock in New England to select from. Al! k 
and sizes. + a specialty. Also dealers in rubber g 
and garden hose. PRESCOTT BROS., 62 and & C 


Boston. 


a 





= Beal Estate. 
LANDS. 


Virginia, West Virginia and Maryland offer sup® 
rior inducements to persons seeking pleasant 80° 
rofitable homes. Low priced farming and grazing 
ands, timber and mineral lands, manufacturivé 
sites, business locations, etc. 

For full information, given free of charge, wr!t 
toM. V. RICHARDS, Land and Immigration 
Agent, B. & O. R. R., Baltimore, Md. 


Administrator's Sale. 


OTIS H. FORBUSH, Auctioneer. 





By license of the Probate Court in and for ‘™ 
County of Middlesex, in the Commonwealth © 
Massachusetts, granted July 9, 1889, to sell (™ 
whole of the real estate of which EDW ARD 
O’ NEIL, late of Acton, in said county, died s¢!7"" 
and possessed, will be sold at public auction, °° 
the fifth day of August, 1889, at six o’clock in the 
afternoon, on the premises hereinafter descriv’™ 
in said Acton, all and singular, the premises *!'" 
ated on the north side of the road leading 10" 
South Acton to Acton Centre, and containing ™!* 
acres, more or less, bounded and described a5! 
lows, to wit: Beginning at the southwest core” 
of the premises, at land formerly of Keube® * 
Reed and the above-mentioned road; tei” 
northerly, on land formerly of said Reed, adband 
wall now stands, about forty-one rods to # cor? 
of a wall; thence easterly about thirty-one roc* ** 
a corner of a wall; then southeasterly about P* 
teen roda to a corner of a wall; thence souther 
about six rods to the town road; thence welt?” 
on sald town road to the corner and bound "d I 
mentioned; reserving the right for James War od 
to pass and repass across the above-descr’’ 
premises at pleasure; being the premises ¢ ape 
by FRANCIS TUTTLE, JR., to EDWARD VU *” 
by deed dated November 1, 1873, and reco.) 
with Middlesex South District Deeds, Book * 
page 241. Said premises will be sold sub) e CoN 
any right to dower which MARY O'NEIL, WY 
of said EpwARD O’NEIL, may have there 


Terms cash! Me sat 
MARY O'NEIL, Administratr 





Acton, July 16, 1889. 
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